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Amusements for Evening Parties. 


“Progressive Pictures” is a game that has 
proved extremely successful, entertaining from 
ten to twenty-five young people all the first part 
of an evening, before the serving of refreshments. 
Its formula is now made public for the first time. 

The preparations made by the hostess are 
simple. 





THE YOUTH'’S 


before; but I shall in future.” And she really 
did, as she told the author some time afterward. 
Some other evening you can try a game called 
“Chestnuts.” 
The company should be divided into couples 
as before, each pair provided with pencil and 


paper. 

The hostess then requests each couple to write 
down the answers which their united wisdom 
shall deem most suitable to the questions she 
will propound. She should allow about five 
minutes to each question, proposing one at a 


|time. The answers should be kept by each 


She must cut out pictures of places | 


from old magazines or books that she is willing | 
to mutilate, carefully cutting off the name of “chestnut” of a conundrum you ber. 


each picture or any printing above or below that 
could give any clue to its identification. 

Some well-known scenes should be chosen,— 
the Capitol at Washington, Niagara Falls, the 
Court of Honor at the World’s Fair,—and some 
that are not so easily recognizable; but each 
should have some distinguishing characteristic 
that will give an idea of its location to a bright 
mind. 

For instance, a view of a flat country with 
windmills at once implies Holland, though the 
players may be unable to name the town in the 
distance. The presence of a Chinese pagoda, a 
Mohammedan mosque, a group of palms, a 
Swiss peasant costume, a gondola, each gives its 
own unmistakable testimony to sharp eyes. 

What it is scarcely fair to the players to do is 
to choose ordinary scenes of river and hill and 
valley, pretty enough, possibly, but that might 
be in any part of the world, from Vermont to 
Australia. A few of these impossible ones will 
add to the merriment, but only a few. An old 
geography will be found a wonderfully productive 
mine of cuts ; but do not take them all from this 
or any other single source. 

When sixty pictures have been chosen, paste 
them on twelve pieces of cardboard of equal size, 
each large enough to hold five pictures. let the 
scenes on each card be well varied, from different 
parts of the world, some hard to guess and 
some easy. Number each picture, and make a 
separate list, to be used only by the hostess, with 
the name of each picture against its own number. 

When the evening comes, the company should 
be divided into couples by some one of the many 
devices for that purpose. 

A new method consists in offering to the girls 
a handful of flowers, no two of which are alike, 
from which they must each choose one. An 
exactly similar bunch being offered to the young 
men, the two having chosen flowers of the same 
sort are partners for the game. Under this 
arrangement, a quick-witted youth, acquainted 
with his lady’s preferences, need not become 
utterly the sport of fate. 

Another scheme of recent invention is to 
provide for the young girls of the party little 
rosettes of “‘baby”’ ribbon, each a different color, 
and having a long pin thrust through its centre. 
After the young men have been sent from the 
room, each girl should choose a rosette that 
suggests her costume and hide it “in plain sight’’ 
somewhere about the room. .When the young 
men are readmitted, each has not only the 





| 
} 


responsibility of finding one rosette, but the | 


further task of discovering its owner, who should 
then be decorated with it. 

If partners are to be chosen a second time 
during the evening, it is pretty to reverse the 
process and request the girls to find the rosettes. 

The party being now coupled for the game, 
each pair is provided with a pencil, a sheet of 
paper, and one of the cards of pictures. They 
must decide what they think each picture repre- 
sents and write it down, with the number of the 
picture, on their own paper. At the expiration 
of five minutes, or more if the hostess finds it 
wise ag the game progresses, the cards of pictures 
should be passed on to the neighbors on the left ; 
and so on until each couple has had each of the 
eards in turn. 

The hostess then reads from her own list the 
true names of the pictures. For each correct 
guess, each couple should score two, for a 
partially correct guess, one. A partially correct 
zuess is when the country is recognized, but not 
the especial town portrayed; or the town, but 
not the building. 

For instance, one couple may merely call a 
picture “A town in Palestine,” when another, 
with brighter eyes and better memories, may 
recognize it at once as Jerusalem. The first 
wouple would score one, so would those who 
might make the partial blunder of calling it 
Jericho; the second couple would score two, 
while the pair who thought it was a town in 
Mexico would get nothing at all on that number. 

The couple making the highest total score of 
course wins. 

A list of the pictures on two of the cards 
actually used by a party of young people gives 
an idea of what is feasible: 

1—Thousand Islands, Scene in Japan, Mam- 
moth Cave, Coblentz on the -Rhine, Niagara 
Falls. 

2—Hyde Park, London ; State House, Boston ; 
Lake of Lucerne, Constantinople, Chinese Quar- 
ter, New York. 


The game is a curious revelation of habits of | 


observation or the contrary, a revelation to 
oneself sometimes. One young girl remarked, 


“TI never have noticed pictures particularly | | 





couple in a numbered list. 

She may give these questions: 

1—Give the conundrum that you consider the 
most universally known, in short, the oldest 


2—Give the name, or first line, of the best 
known poem, not religious. 

3—Refer to the best known historical anecdote. 

4—The most frequent newspaper joke. 

5—The name of the historical character you 
are most tired of hearing about. 

6—The name of the fictitious character that 
seems to you the best known. 

7—The most common proverb. 

8—The best known song. 

9—The most general superstition. 

10—The best known fable. 

11—The most used metaphor or comparison. 
(“White as snow,” for instance.) 

12—The most widely known advertisement. 

When all have filled out the twelve answers, 
the hostess calls upon each couple in turn for 
their first answer. Each couple then puts down 
in their score against the number of the question, 
as many points as there were couples having 
similar answers. 

For instance, if in answer to question number 
three, six couples happen to write that the 
episode of Washington and the little hatchet is 
the greatest historical “chestnut,” each should 
score six points for this question. If two other 
couples think it is King Alfred and the cakes, 
they should score two each; while those who 
have answers different from all others only score 
one point. 

Each player should of course consult only his 
own partner, and no partnerships between 
different couples should be allowed. 

The hostess will find it adds to the amusement 
if she does not reveal the method of scoring until 
the answers are all written, as players are apt to 
seek answers a little out of the common, hoping 
to score more for them. This would be the rule 
in many games; but it must be remembered that 
this game is “‘Chestnuts,”’ and the answer that 
deserves to score as most veritably one is of 
course the one that oceurs to the greatest number 
of players. 

An idea evolved by only one couple is consid- 


ered no “‘chestnut.’’ 
WELLESLEY STRONG. 


——— +e 


In Exile. 


The Century Magazine gives a pathetic 
picture of one member of the lighthouse family 
on Matinicus Rock, off the southeastern entrance 
to Penobscot Bay and twenty-two miles out at 
sea. 


The keeper owns the only quadruped on the 
rock, a cow. oy the chickens and d 
Daisy is sensibly affected by her environment. 
The very aren | of her landing upon the rock 
was enough to cause her to lose faith in human 
nature during the rest of her existence. 

She was brought over from Matinicus Island 
in a small boat, and when within a short distance 
pF agg Ba ede nen ped over so far to one 
side that Dais ce and fell into the 
water, when she a eft to swim ashore. 

Al she is an object of affectionate regard 
to the little community on Matinicus Rock, she 
does not seem to have — her involuntary 
plunge. Often have I seen her standing upon 
that mass of barren granite, the only living thing 
in view, the wind furrowing up her hide. She 
would out upon the wild waste of waters 
with a driv ~ lonely look, the pathos of which 
was almost human. 

‘The patches of soil on the rock yield about 
grass enough to last her ome the summer. In 
winter the sear aspect of these patches adds to 
the desolate appearance of this treeless, shrubless 
ocean home. 

Often the cow looks across the reach in the 
direction of Matinicus Island, and moos patheti- 
cally, as if longing to wander over the distant 
pastures. She formerly found some companion- 
ship in a rabbit with which she was accustomed 
to play at dusk, but the rabbit died. The cow’s 
existence was again brightened by the birth of a 
calf. It became necessary, however, to kill the 
little cow baby, and the mother’s grief over the 
loss of her offspring was so intense that she 
refused food for three days. 


os 


Slight Difference. 


The misplacement of a single letter in a flowery 


| notice written by a contributor to the “Social 
| News” of a country paper, created considerable 


excitement. 


“A charming family group is that often seen 
on the,lawn of our esteemed citizen, the Hon. 
Mr. James Stone,” ran the ph in 
question ; “‘it consists of the young father and 
mother, their sweet little girl A 4 five, and their 
ae. two-headed twin 

On investigation it copenel that the twins 
were not of four heads, but that their 
youthful polls were covered with tow-colored 
ocks. 





COMPANION. 


BP SEED. Choice mixed or Plain Seed. ; Camary 
Millet, Rape, emp and Sunflower. i 
weight, by mail, 18e. R. Russeil, Waterbury, Conn. 


WITCH SOAP. 4. delightful new 


Toilet Soap from 

Havel and other ,Benzoine, Witch 
azel and other well- Known skin 
beautifying. 

Not color 








Delicate perfume: 

Clean eno -— to be eaten y 

agts. wante: Earn holiday money. 
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Vandergri 
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THE VANDERGRIFT MFG. CO., JAMESTOWN, Ni. Y. 








Girls and Boys! 


Here is a grand chance to earn 
the Barney & Berry Cele- 
brated Extension Nickel- 





















Plated Skates. 
Sell 7 lbs. for Boys’ style, 
10 lbs. for Girls’ Skates. | 
Also Watches, Dinner | 
Sets, Lamps, Silver 
Ware, etc. ” intro- 
It is easy, 
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ducing our Teas, Coffees and Spices. 
only a little of your time required. 


Catalogue containing Full Particulars, Free. 


FULLER TEA COMPANY, 


HINSDALE, N. H. 











SPECIAL 
box of 












cious Choco- 
lates”’is a ift 
at the price. 
If dealer cannot su. 
will send on receipt o! : 1-Ib. 5 
box, 70c.; 2-Ib., $1.30; 5-lb., $3. @ 
Our Sample Box, 1c. 2 
BAY STATE CONFECTIONERY 
CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 











SIS VTS TVS TSS See 
Among your friends and f/f} 
neighbors, selling an arti- 7) 
cle that sells for 5 Cents. 
Sométhing every family needs 
almost constantly and delicious 
as a box of confectionery. You 
should sell from one to three or 
four at every house. This is no 
premium scheme but a neces- 
sary article that we want you 
to sell for a cash commission. 
You can earn 50 cents to $1.00 or 
more per day easily by a little 
personal push. It will be a new 
thing to your friends and only a 
nickel —they’ll all buy it. 

Send 6 cents in stamps for one 
package and cost of mailing, 
and with it we send full infor- 
mation. Should you become our 
agent you are not required to 
send cash with your next order ; 
we send the goods to you ex. 
press paid and trust you to sell 
them and remit, first taking out 
your cash commission. 

Isn’t this a fair offer? 

Send 6 cents to-day and get 
started on this work before any 
other boy or girl in your neigh- 

borhood gets it. 


THE ROGERS-YOUNG CO., 
Worcester, Mass \ 


Earn 
Money 
for 


Christ- 
mas. 


50 cts. 
to $1 
a Day. 





(Confectioners and Bakers,) 
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THANKSGIVING 
TURKEY 


> FP) To be JUST RIGHT 
Needs a Dash of 


See Bell’s 
! 
wd 


Spiced an 


Nothing. eee can give cooked meats that de- 
lightful TONE without which wots flavor is 
man ng Ny it it. e from choice, 
spices and granulated leaves of sweet herbs 


Sold by all Grocers and Marketmen. 
THE WM. G. BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 
ESSSSSSE 
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Baby Educator. 


A hard, nutritious cracker, the shape of 
aring. It’serves the purposes of a teething ring 
and is at the same time nourishing and satisfy- 
ing. ee entertains and comforts babies hours 

Your yrocer ; if he hasn’t 


pes Package oy a od Dit 
ents. 


is 
§ ie bears the yd > “the * Baties’ Friend.” 


EDUCATOR FOOD STORE, 205 Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Burdett 
College 

















Business— Shorthand. 


Largest in the World. 


Roll-top desks for pupils. 

Ch bh of C ce prices. 
Friday 2 o’clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 


New Students can commence at any time. 
Visitors Welcome. Prospectus lee. 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 

















Tea, Coffee, 
Boudoir Packages. 
Premiums or Li 





Dinner Set, No. 62, in Brown. 
Premium with gis. 00 Order. 


Delwered to your cond Sor 
88.00 Cas 


Double Texture, 


Premium with $16.00 order. 


Full Size. 





Lined, Two Capes. Inlaid Velvet Collar. 


Waterproof Garment. 


We will be 


Prem List with st. WE PAY 


Price-L 


TEA CLUBS. 


For 20 years we are been Importing and Selling 


es. F ey to those who sen 
us orders or make up a club among their friends. 


Strictly Pure, 
Honest Goods at the 
Lowest Possible Prices. 





Triple Plate Tea Set, No.514. 
Cash Price $7.00. 
Premium with 818.00 order. 


leased to mail Fev our 170-pz nge p Steotented 
anc 


bp, eperacte, Toilet Soap, 
, ete.. and ¢ os 
« 





High-Arm, 


fully war- 


ae Premium 


with $50 order. 





Gold Watch, No. 485. ~ 35 
Fromigm with 
12.00 order. 
Cash price $4.50. 
We have lots of others. 


: BOSTONIAN 
BICYCLE. 





ium 
allow 4 time to deliver goods before paying for ‘com when not convenient to send payment with order. 


LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


193 Congress Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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than I did then; but mother saw what a crowd 
of patients he had, and she thought he must 
be a great man. She spoke to him about me, 
but he said crustily he had no place for me. 
Then in a few days he sent for me, asked me 


that it was successful was shown by the 
roomful of people within—their faces not as 
intelligent as they might be, but their dollars 
doubtless quite satisfactory. 

As for a printed sign, a vast broadside of 


Boston, Mass., inet 18, 1897. | canvas, twelve feet long and four feet wide, a few questions, made me write a little for 


Volume 71. Number 46. 


$1.75 a Year. Single copies 5 cents. 


stretched across the front 
| of the house; at one end 


| was a distorted figure of 
|an Indian again, with 
tomahawk and bottle, 


| and with a gilt crown on 


PPBPEERY cede 
| his head. 


The Quack Doctor. The remainder of the 


HERE is no nobler vocation than the canvas was filled with a 
T profession of medicine; as an old phy- painted advertisement, 

sician I may be pardoned for saying so | setting forth the super- 
much ; and there is no profession in which it is human power of “Sag- 
harder for a young man, unaided, to establish | gitaw, the famous chief,” 
himself. I look back now, from the calm, cool | over all “pains in the 
height of my seventy years, at myself as a| side, and pains in the 
young man as if at a different person, and my | head, and pains in 
heart is stirred with a strange sympathy at! the joints, and pains in 
the sight of his struggles for practice and liveli- | the back, and pains in the 


hood. 


Ah, what ingenious devices I adopted in the of the stomach,” and 
How I encouraged | many other pains, all 
the youthful beard and cultivated a stern, | enumerated 
I walked unscientific manner, but 


hope of gaining patients! 


mature expression of countenance! 
rapidly whenever I appeared on the street, as 
if just summoned to an urgent case. 
of hours [ lounged away in my office, hoping 
for patients who did not come, but so soon as 
I passed out into the town, I assumed an air 
of responsibility which might imply a large 
practice and many serious cases! 


How I found my thoughts running upon patent 
soaps, and anti-dyspeptic chewing-gum, and 
delicate scents—very agreeable yet sure to heal 


Scores | 


| help to build up my for- 
Beyond this I was tempted to concoct some | tunes. 

patent nostrum which might, by skilful adver- | 

tising, bring me in a large return in money. | answered the door-bell, 


diseased lungs !—and cooling, appetizing drinks | 


warranted to purify the blood, and the like. 


And how glad I am now that I resisted these | 


temptations, and waited for a 
success, and hoped each day for events to turn 
in my favor. 

One evening I walked down the street to do 
some errands. I had been busy that day, not 
with patients, but with an article for the county 
Medical Record, in the hope that its weight 
of learning would push my name a little 
forward into notice. The streets were full of 
people, and on one corner a large crowd had 
gathered. I crossed over, and found myself 
listening, with others, to the clamorous appeals 
and impudent witticisms of a noisy street- 
peddler. 


Mounted on a box, under the flaring light of | 


a kerosene torch, he urged the merits of his | for his reading; he could 


legitimate | 
| end he desired to have 





| loins, and pains in the pit 


in a most 


with great fullness and 
distinctness. I laughed 
eynically at the quack’s 
display, little imagining 
that ‘‘Saggitaw, the 
famous chief,’”’ would 


About a month later I 


one sleepy afternoon, and 
was confronted by a lad 
of perhaps sixteen years 
old, who said that his 
name was Joel Jarvis, 
and that he wished to 
become a doctor. To that 


the use of medical books, 
in some physician’s office, 
and to give his services, 
in any capacity, in return. 
I had little for him to do, 
but after various inquiries 
I engaged him. He would 
serve as an advertisement 
of increased practice, I 
decided. He could serve 
me and I him, with no 
cost to either of us. I 
had agood medical library 


patent silver polish with astonishing zeal, | answer the door-bell, or 
cracked daring jokes, and even ventured to | summon me for a caller 
comment’ facetiously on some of the faces | if I were out in the neigh- 





before him. 
I moodily pondered, as I listened to his 


shallow patter and observed his attentive|the lad I casually in- 
auditors ; I felt discouragement at the credulity | quired, 
of my fellow-men, as I saw them buy box after | happen to come to me? 
box of a substance of which they really knew | There are so many other 
nothing, paying, doubtless, tenfold its cost, and | doctors in town.” 
all because the man’s impudent wit fascinated | I forced myself to add, 
| “So many who are quite 


them. 
“How easy,” I sourly reflected, as I walked 
slowly on, “for this man to get people’s money, 


though offering little in return, and how hard|a frank expression of 
for me to gain my professional footing, though | countenance, and I saw 


| 
| 


| as able as myself.” 


borhood. 
During my talk with 


“How did you 


And 


The young fellow had 


I offer sound training and a high order of skill | that he did not quite like 


to the suffering, ailing world !’’ 
I was destined to see more of this man. 


Two or three weeks afterward a young medical | 


friend of mine was out walking with me,— 
taking the ten-mile daily “constitutional,” 
which I kept up many years after leaving 
college,—when we discovered a new and unique 
doctor’s sign. 

It was a huge gilded skull, suspended from 
the end of a rod which projected from the 
house. In the large window of the lower floor 
were several jars containing repulsive sub- 
stances in alcohol, and among the jars a stuffed 
rattlesnake was coiled. 

At the right of these was a gaudily painted 
chart showing a flayed human figure, witha 
very highly congested arterial circulation. 


chief, of the romantic Fenimore Cooper type. 


In one hand he held a tomahawk, and in the | a smile gathering on my face. 


| to tell what was in his 


| 





other a bottle of medicine, “‘equally deadly,” | 


my friend remarked with a chuckle. 


The whole establishment was got up in a| with disgust, “and I’m Scotch-Irish, back for 
most sensational and even disgusting way ; but | generations. 


At! or thought she had been, by a certain famous 
the left was a full-length picture of an Indian | Indian doctor. 


“O SIR, HELP 


mind; but he would not 
equivocate. He colored a little, looked away 


‘assistant.’ ” 

The lad had seen that I was in friendly 
sympathy with him, and at this point, as he 
spoke the word “assistant,” 
emphasis, he laughed aloud. 

“4 good opening!” I suggested, facetiously. 

“But it wasn’t at all what I wanted. I 
explained to the great Saggitaw that I was not 
so much in search of wages as I was desirous 
of getting at good modern medical books and 
reading them under the direction of a physician. 
At the mention of books he seemed not at all 
disturbed, although there wasn’t a volume to 
be seen in either of his offices; and he assured 
me, with a bland smile, that his large library 
of books had not yet been unpacked, but that 
he would have that done in a few days. 
Meanwhile, he said, he would like me to set 
about helping him in his correspondence.” 

The young fellow had a good deal of tact, 


in an honest, manly way, and said, “I didn’t 
come to you first. I went to another doctor ; 
but I didn’t care to stay with him.” 

Of course that aroused my interest, and I 
said, “I know I haven’t the right to demand it, 
Joel, but I confess I am much interested in | 
knowing who your first choice was.”’ 

He regained his confidence a little and gave | 
me a full account of the matter. It seems that 
he had known about me in some favorable 
light, and wished, himself, from the first, to 
come to me; but his mother had been helped, 


“What Indian doctor is it?” I interrupted, 


“Oh, Saggitaw, on Seventh Street. He’s 
about as much an Indian as I am,” he added, 


I know more about him now | 





THIS LITTLE ONE OF MINE!” 


him, and then offered to pay me three dollars | 
| from me for a moment, then turned toward me | a week to come and be what he called his 


with some 


and he here stopped to ask me if I wished him 
to go on with the story. “By all means,” I 
said ; for the plot was beginning to thicken. 

Well, the boy went on; and the cunning 
of Saggitaw came out in what he called 
his “correspondence.” He had somehow 
discovered, or bought 
from some ‘careless or 
unscrupulous chemist, a 
certain mineral com- 
pound, which, when 
taken into the circulation, 
caused a profuse perspi- 
ration. A piece of tur- 
meric test-paper, when 
touched with a drop of 
this perspiration, became 
instantly changed from its 
native yellow color to 
blue. This is my own 
explanation of the facts 
which young Jarvis gave 
me, 

He, for his part, was 
made suspicious by vari- 
ous things in the man’s 
manner and “‘correspond- 
ence.” It seems that Sag- 
gitaw had not been satis- 
fied with the profits he 
was wringing out of the 
people of the town by the 
trick with the powder, 
but wished to “‘reach out,”’ 
as he told his new assist- 
ant. He had bought up 
a large stock of old 
letters and addresses from 
patent-medicine venders 
in various cities, and thus 
gained access to hundreds 
and thousands of ailing, 
credulous people. To each 
of these addresses he sent 
a cireular letter, enclosing 
one .of his fraudulent 
powders and a slip of 
turmeric paper, and a 
brief explanation as to 
how they were to be 
used. 

The powder, he di- 
rected, was to be taken 
three hours after eating ; 
and if any disease of the 
liver existed, however 
slight, a profuse perspira- 
tion would follow. Then, 
if a drop of this perspira- 
tion were touched with 
the slip of paper, its 
change to blue would be 
a sure sign that some 
serious and rapidly pro- 
gressing malady of that 
same organ was present! 

It was a shrewd, un- 
scrupulous scheme ; easily 
seen through by any 
trained physician, but 
wonderfully well caleu- 
lated to play upon the 
average person indisposed 
and ailing, and especially 
upon a person who had 
already shown anxiety 
about his health by send- 
ing for patent medicines. 

I was partly amused 
and partly angered by 
the wicked imposture. Young Jarvis told me 
that nearly every circular which was sent out 


brought a dollar and a demand for the bottle of 


medicine which was mentioned in the circulars, 
and which was guaranteed to be a cure for “‘all 
liver troubles.” 

I could readily see that such would be the 
result. I was aware that the powder undoubt- 
edly would produce the symptoms stated, on 
even the soundest human body in the world; 
and yet how natural that a person, reading the 
directions, should try the experiment, and 
should be startled and frightened by the result! 

1 was satisfied with the honesty of the lad 
Jarvis, and I sympathized with him in his 
indignation at the pitiless imposture. He said 
that some of the letters which came in reply, 
requesting the bottle of medicine, were touching 
and almost heartrending in their revelation of 
anxiety and even despair. Fathers mentioned 
children who were dependent upon them; 


| mothers spoke of little ones who would die if 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 
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uncared for; and the letters, as they came in, | her; and as I did so, her unhappy, humbled | homely face that made Hetty laugh in spite of | pretty severe reproof. ‘‘Well, I think I might 


grew more and more a pain and a torture, until | father murmured faintly, ““fhank you! Thank | herself. 
he felt that he must not remain longer an acces-| you, sir!” and dropped into a chair as if | 


sory to such an infamous scheme. 

“But hasn’t the man some knowledge of | 
medicine? Even a smattering?” I asked. 

“Knowledge!” exclaimed the young fellow, 
scornfully; “why, he doesn’t know an aorta 
from a thyroid gland. Of course, I know little 
enough, myself; but I have read a few books 
and studied a few charts, and I declare to you 
that after a few days had passed, and he wasa 
little less reserved and cautious, I heard him 
make statements to some of those office patients 
that I supposed any grammar-school pupil here 
in town would have known to be false. But he | 
never blinked; he stated his rubbish as if it 
were gospel.” 

The boy soon justified the confidence I felt in 
him, by faithful attention to his few duties, and 
by no less faithful application to the books in my 
well-equipped library. ws 

Thus matters went on, much as usual, for 
several weeks. My patients were no more 
numerous than before, and sometimes I was 
almost on the point of giving up my cherished 
chosen profession. The temptation to try my 
hand at some sort of quack remedy came to me 
very strongly at this time, but I fought against 
it, and thus saved my professional and personal 
self-respect. 

One evening I sat in my office, in an especially 
depressed mood, conscious that I was growing 
embittered against my fellow-men, when some- 
thing happened which altered my whole course 
of life for the better, and gave me a new faith in 
human nature. 

As the door-bell rang very sharply I summoned 
my calmest professional manner and waited. 
Jarvis showed in the visitors—a man and a little 
girl. ‘The man was covered rather closely about 
the neck and face, wore a slouch hat that shaded 
his features, and had on a pair of large green 
goggles. As he removed his hat,—somewhat 
reluctantly, I thought,—Jarvis, from the door- 
way, gave me a look full of intended caution or 
suggestion; but what he wished to convey I 
could not make out. 

The visitor began at once by asking rather 
sharply if I were Doctor S. Then he led the 
child a little forward and began to enumerate 
her symptoms; for she was my prospective 
patient. He was evidently much concerned 
about the girl, and as he talked, threw off the 
reserve and secrecy with which he had entered, 
and presently forgot himself so far as to take off 
the green goggles, to which he evidently was not 
well accustomed. 

Then it flashed over me that I knew the man. 
His voice had seemed familiar to me, and I 
now connected it with the street-vender of the 
phenomenal silver-polish to whom I had listened 
one evening, a month or two before. Then, 
more surprising still, his thin, shrewd, dark face 
I identified, from the rude cuts I had seen, as 
that of “‘Saggitaw, the Indian Chief and King of 
Pain.” 

My manner betrayed my astonishment, for the 
man’s dark face grew even darker, and he drew 
back and picked up his hat. “So you know 
me?” he said, angrily. 

My indignation at once got the better of my 
surprise, and even of my professional decorum ; 
and I answered him sharply and with some 
scorn, “Indeed, I do know you, and I wonder, 
naturally, why the famous ‘King of Pain’ brings 
his sick child to a humble, obscure practitioner 
like myself.” 

He met my gaze without flinching; and the 
wave of wrath that surged over his face was so 
black that I half-prepared to defend myself from 
physical violence. But his eye at that moment 
fell upon the frail little form beside him, and 
instantly the savage expression vanished. It 
was gone like a shadow, and in its place crept a 
look of tenderness and anxiety which was as 
unexpected by me as was the presence of the 
man himself in my office. 

He passed his hand gently over the little girl’s 
sweet, sad face, and then lifting his eyes to mine, 
with an anguish in them like that in a hunted, 
wounded animal, he exclaimed, in a voice hoarse 
with suppressed anxiety : 

“O, sir, help this little one of mine! Call me 
any hard name you like, but bring her back to 
health! i'll pay you any sum you say.” 

I must have shrunk back a bit at the suggestion 
of the money. Certainly the unpleasant thought 
of being paid from the charlatan’s ill-gotten 
gains crossed my mind. 

But the man put out his hand entreatingly: 
“Oh, my dear sir, have pity on this little one, if 
not on me! She’s all I have in the world. Her 
poor mother is an angel in heaven to-day, looking 
down on us; for her sake, then, as sweet and 
good a woman as ever God gave to a man, for 
her dear sake, save this little one!” 

His voice grew husky with wild entreaty ; and 
the sight of all this affection, so unsuspected by 
me, so completely humbling the bold, unprincipled 
impostor—well, it deeply touched me, and I felt 
myself relenting from my hard, judicial attitude. 

I looked again at the pleading man, and I 
seemed no longer to see “Saggitaw, the King of 
Pain,”’ but just a warm-hearted, loving father, 
begging me to help him save his sick child’s life ; 
and with the appeal for help coming in that | 
form, there was no withstanding it. I made no | 
answer, but drew the little girl nearer to examine | 





nerveless and exhausted. 

The child was plainly ailing from a dormant 
condition of the liver. It was nothing serious, 
and yet, O irony of fate, it was the very malady 


specialty,’’ and professed always to cure! 

In a few moments I was able to state the 
nature of the case to the father, to assure him 
that it was acute, not chronic and not dangerous, 
and to fill up for him a prescription-blank. 


| Somewhat coldly, I fear, I dealt with him, for I | bestowed on 
| could not banish in a moment all my hatred of | who 


the man’s methods. Yet under my cold manner 
I had been really stirred by the golden gleam 
in the otherwise base nature. 

He did not offend me by profuse 
expressions of gratitude, but a manlier 
air came over him than I could possi- 
bly have predicted, as he laid down 
a ten-dollar bill upon my desk; 
and he said, slowly and firmly, 
“I know you can cure her, 
since you say you can. Here 
is only a small part of the fee 
that you will receive.” 

With that brief enigmatical 
expression he went out, leav- 
ing me joyful in the posses- 
sion of the money, but a good 
deal puzzled by his last words. 

I learned, during the next 
six months, the full meaning 
of those words, and I think 
I learned also the measure of 
gratitude in a father’s heart ; 
for that man sent me, directly 
or indirectly,—through bold, 
unqualified praise of my 
ability,—scores and:scores of 
patients. From that strange 
beginning, by good, faithful 
work, I built up a large prac- 
tice, which I have held for 
many years. 

I count it one of the deepest 
lessons of my life which I 
then learned; namely, that 
there is some good in every 
man; and I am never sur- 
prised now when I come,—as 
I often do,—in some apparently coarse, hard, 
clayey nature, upon a vein of the pure gold of 
love or tenderness or gratitude. 

BRADLEY GILMAN. 
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Harum-Scarum. 


OR almost’ five minutes the house had been 

so quiet that Mrs. Gower was breathing a 

sigh of thanksgiving for the unusual peace, 

when, alas!: a strong smell of burning, the bark- 

ing of an excited dog, a clamor from the chicken- 

house and the chorus ‘of approaching children 
brought her to her feet. —. : 

“There’s a cake in the oven ‘burned to a 
cinder!” “Hetty’s dog is: chasing the chickens !’’ 
“The cat was in the safe, with her head in a milk- 
pan!” As the children came ranning, like Job’s 
messengers, each with a. tale of. woe, Mrs. 
Gower groaned : 

“It’s that harum-scarum Hetty! . What will 
she do next?”” Her question was answered by 
a crash and a scream that made every -one rush 
to the dining-room. .There the unfortunate 
Hetty stood, silent and dismayed before a deluge 
of china chips, strewn about the tray which she 
had dragged down. 

“The best set !’’ gasped Lola. 

“Everything’s going, L guess,” said Roderick. 

“And just as the bishop is coming!” added 
Jessie. 

“‘Bishop’s coming, china going, Hetty break- 
ing!’ chanted Fergus, adding quickly, ‘‘Here’s 
mamma !”” 

“What are you doing?” cried poor Mrs. 
Gower. “What! All the best china! Fergus, 
stop that noise, and get a basket or something. 
How did this happen, Hetty? The set quite 
ruined !”” 

“Why,” stammered Hetty, staring miserably 
at the wreckage, ‘‘you all say I never do any- 
thing but what I ought not, so I thought that 
while the birthday cake was baking I’d just 
rinse these off for to-morrow, and save you the 
trouble. 1 guess the tray must have been sticking 





THE BISHOP OFFERS HIS ARM. 


| be let out and go to work, instead of having to 

“It’s all your fault, you old rascal, for chasing | waste any more time just setting here doing 

| chickens when you know you shouldn’t, and | nothing,’”’ she said. 

| now I’ve got to pay for it!” | Though some exaggeration had come of 
Sykes crawled nearer, and hung his head | Fergus’s vivid imagination, it is true that Mrs. 

| dejectedly against Hetty’s feet. These two | Gower felt it necessary to punish Hetty severely. 


| which her ignorant father claimed as “a_/ friends shared all their joys and sorrows—prin- | Yet she had to harden her heart many times in 


| cipally the latter, for one or the other of them | the following weeks, when she saw the child 
was generally in disgrace. | hemming sheets or creeping along the hot garden 

Sykes, the ugly and pure-bred bulldog,—called | paths weeding onions, when all the others, 
“Psyche” in affectionate derision,—had come to | having exhausted themselves in their efforts to 
| be looked upon with the good-natured contempt | get her pardoned, had gone rowing. Hetty had 
his owner, | by this time resigned herself to the inevitable, 

was | and after a few tears, would return to her work, 
accompanied only by Sykes. 
“How much have you saved now, Het’” 
asked Fergus one day in July, throwing 
9 himself down in the shade, and watching 
mn his sister as she toiled to and fro among 
the currant-bushes. 

Hetty pushed back her big straw 

hat and looked out, her face red 
and perspiring, her eyes blink- 
ing through her spectacles as 
she laboriously made her cal- 
culation: “Let’s see. Ten 
cents a quart for these hate- 
ful things,—and I’ve picked 
five this morning, — that’s 
fifty cents. Then twenty- 
five for the onion-bed, fifty 
for the last set of sheets, a 
dollar for copying papa’s 
sermons, besides my allow- 
ance for this month and the 
birthday money from Aunt 

Jule.” 

“Why, you’ve got almost enough 
for one round of plates, haven’t 
you ?”’ said Fergus, in surprise. 

“The idea! One round! I’d soon 
have enough for all if you’d help a little. 

Won’t you?” as the boy lounged so provok- 
ingly before her. 
blamed, ‘“Can’t, really. I’m off to the river with Al 

as a matter of | Gordon. Don’t be discouraged, though; you'll 
course for all the | work off the price of a tea-cup if you keep at it 
mischief which | till sunset.’’ 
could not be| Hetty watched him go, almost ready to drop 
traced — and not | her pail and follow. ‘The summer days were so 
unreasonably | long, yet not long enough to give her time to 
blamed; for, in earn twenty-five dollars before the bishop’s visit. 
spite of the best intentions, Henrietta managed | Sometimes Hetty wished that she dared write 
to do more damage than all the rest of the family. | and tell the bishop how it was, and ask him 

What: more natural than to say, “If Hetty | please to excuse the old china; but if she did, 
did not do it, Psyche must have done it? Harum-| her mother and father would be mortified, and 
scarum. Hetty can’t see where she’s going, even | the bishop would find out how it happened. 
with her goggles on, and that pet of hers can’t “Can’t you lend me the money, mamma?” 
walk straight on his bow-legs.”’ | she begged. “‘I’ll work it out afterward.” 

Yetso bright and energetic was the “harum-| “My dear child,” answered Mrs. Gower, 
scarum,” so conscious of her faults, so anxious | gently, “the best lesson you could have would be 
to make reparation by willingly doing all the | to see the bishop eat out of a nicked plate and 
disagreeable things which must be done by some- | drink from a cup without a handle—all through 
body, that somehow no one remembered her | your carelessness.” 
faults when her services were wanted. She did not add how hard it was for her to 

When the cook left suddenly, Hetty came) keep to her plan, or that she intended to con- 
down. first in the morning and got the breakfast, tribute in time to buy the new dishes before the 
smiling blissfully in spite of scorched cheeks and final day arrived. 
burned fingers when the family praised her eggs| During the last week, while every one was 
and muffins. Or when the children had arrived | busy putting the house in order, and impressing 
at the river, and it was discovered that the boat- | upon the children that it must be left so, Hetty 
house key had been left at home, every one wandered around in despair. She had been into 
would look suggestively at Hetty, who, in the | town three times to look at the china and see if 
humility of her heart, would offer to go back, | it had not been “reduced ;” or, “slightly dam- 
and with faithful Sykes beside her, trudge | aged, to be sold cheap.’ But it still stood in its 
uncomplainingly through the dust and heat of | gold and blue dignity on the shelves, and the 
the mile up-hill. price was still twenty-five dollars. 

Now, as Hetty sat waiting for the announce-| One day, as she walked out of the store, Hetty 
ment of her punishment for breaking the china, | felt that the only thing which made life bearable 
she heard Fergus whisper through the keyhole, | was Psyche; if it were not for him, she might 
“If you don’t feel too bad, let me in and 1’ll tell | as well be dead! She hardly recognized Aleck 


















you something.”’ Gordon, who came across the street to shake 
“Come along!’’ answered Hetty, briskly. | hands with her, although she had always liked 
“What is it?” Aleck because he admired Sykes, and had asked 





“Well, my hearty,” began Fergus, on seeing | more than once if she would not sell the dog to 
his sister’s cheerful manner, “you’re in for it| him. Though she never thought of doing so, it 
this time! You’ve got to pay for those dishes | was pleasant to have Sykes appreciated. 
before the bishop comes, or else he’ll have to eat | “Don’t forget, Miss Hetty, any time you want 
off of the every-day set,—and you know there | to sell him, that I’ve spoken first,” said the 
aren’t enough plates to go around now,—and | young fellow, as he left her. 
| Mamma’ll tell him why.” Hetty laughed, as if that were an impossible 

“Is that all?” case, and put out her hand to be sure that Sykes 
“No; you can’t go anywhere until you’ve| was not spirited away without her consent. 
earned the money.” But Aleck had not gone two blocks when he 

“OQ Fergus, not really! Then I’ll miss the | turned, much surprised to see Hetty, running 
cireus and the boat-race, just as I did last | and out of breath. 
| summer. It’s too mean!’ “Wait, Aleck!” she panted. “You know you 
“Can’t help it. How much have you got?” said you’d buy Psyche if I wanted to sell him. 
“Not one cent! Mamma took all this month’s | Well, I do, now.” 








out over the edge of the table, because when I allowance for smashing things, and I’ve just 
heard Psyche barking, I remembered that I’d | finished hemming a dozen napkins that we didn’t 
forgotten to shut the chicken-house door when I | need, for punishment. I suppose I'll have to 
went after the eggs. And so I started after | weed the onion-bed and copy papa’s sermons for 
Psyche, and I must have hit the tray, for it | the next month,’ concluded Hetty. 
tipped up, and the things fell off and broke.’’ | “You don’t seem to care much,” said Fergus, 
“No! Did they?” asked Fergus, innocently. | rather disappointed at the effect of his news. 
“How mean of them! Even Psyche grits his | “If you stepped on a worm, do you suppose it 
teeth in despair—don’t you, Sykes, my beauty ?” would want to fight?” retorted Hetty. ‘“‘Any- 
The dog, crouching at Hetty’s feet, thumped | how, I think you all might help me.” 
the floor with his tail and looked from one face| “I don’t believe the others will,” said Fergus. 
to another for some explanation of his mistress’s | “Rod and Jessie won’t, because you let their 
silence, but not one relenting eye did he see. |}eake burn. And Lola is mad enough to bite 
“Go to your room, Henrietta, until I can | because she can’t ask the Reading Club to meet 
think of some punishment for you,” said Mrs. | here, with nothing but the old dishes. And 
Gower, sternly. | Mamma says poor clergymen always have the 
Sitting on the edge of the bed in her room, | worst children, and papa’s got the worst of all, 
Hetty bewailed her lot, while Sykes sat on the | and you are the worst of all of us.” 
floor in front of her, a wistful dismay in his | Hetty looked sober for a minute; that wasa 





She was trembling nervously as she watched 
him, and Aleck hesitated before answering. 

“Are you sure?” he asked, doubtfully. 

“Yes, quite sure. Will you take him now?” 

“Why, of course, if you want me to. Hadn't 
you better wait and see —’’ 

“No, no, it’s all right. 
give for him?” 

“Well, I don’t know. 
want ?” 

“*Fifteen dollars and thirty-five cents.” 


How much will you 


How much do you 


“Nonsense! Why, he’s worth five times 
that.” 

“T don’t care. I only want as much as that,” 
replied Hetty. 


“Well, of course you know what you want, | 
suppose. If you’ll wait here at the bank, I’ll go 
home and get my book. I sha’n’t be long.” 

While she waited for Aleck, it seemed as if she 
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were waiting for the executioner. Every time | all here except his collar, and he isn’t going 

she met Sykes’s watchful eye, her own fell | away again, are you, Sykes?” 

guiltily. It was only by thinking steadily of | “That’s just it,” wept Hetty. 

what would be the result if she failed to accumu- | go back.” 

late twenty-five dollars that she kept from making| “Go back!” “Where to?” ‘“‘What’s hap- 

her escape before it was too late. | pened??? “You haven’t sold him?” ‘What | 
Aleck himself was surprised to find her still | are you talking about ?”’ asked every one at once. | 
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“He’s got to 





COMPANION. 


When all is completed the birds repair to the 
bower to enjoy themselves as if in a ball-room, 
bowing and dancing, turning about and chasing 
each other up and down in a whirl of sportive 
delight. 


eS a 


there when he returned, but he drew the money 
and paid it over, saying, ““You had better take 
twenty-five dollars anyhow. Fergus will say 
that I cheated you if you don’t.” 

Hetty had kept her face resolutely turned 


into her pocket, hardly knowing what she did, 
she handed the leash to Aleck and went out, only 
conscious that Sykes was trying to follow her, 
and that she no longer had the right to take 
him. 


| “Back to Aleck Gordon, who bought him last 


| Tuesday.” 
| “Aleck Gordon. Why, Henrietta Gower, 
| what made you? Mamma, do you hear?” 


| “Hetty,” said Mrs. Gower, sitting down beside 
away from Sykes, and now, stuffing the money the girl, “‘tell us what has happened and perhaps 


| we can help you.” 


| “I might as well tell you, though you can’t 


| help me, because one of the new plates is broken, 
| and Aleck would be dreadfully disappointed if I 


took Sykes away from him, but I couldn’t make 


SELF-SEEING. 


If any his own foolishness paighs see 
As he can see his fellow’s foolishness, 
His evil speakings could not but prove less. 


From the Italian. 


— —_—_— 


Joe, the Navajo Teamster. 





NE day in August, not many years ago, 
there pulled out of Wilson’s, a sun-smit 
little town on the Santa Fé, two heavy 


Afraid of repenting she hurried back to the | the money soon enough to buy the dishes before freight-wagons bound for a trading-post about 


china shop, bought the set of dishes, and ordered | the bishop came, and you said he’d have to eat ninety-five miles away. 


The lead-wagon was 


them to be sent home—not that day, but three | out of the old broken china, and you’d tell him drawn by six mules, and was laden with bacon, | 


days later, on the eve of the bishop’s visit. 

It was supper-time when she reached the 
house, but she could not face the family just 
then, and sought refuge in her room. 

“Hetty’s got the dumps,” announced Lola, 
after knocking on her door for five minutes with- 
out getting any answer. 

“T wonder if she’s got Psyche, too,” growled 
Fergus. ‘The beast chewed up three muskrats 
that I hadn’t skinned, and I’d skin him if I 
could find him.” 

Not until lunch time the next day, when one 
of the children called ‘‘Psyche, Psyche,” wishing 
to give him a piece of meat, did the family miss 
the dog. 

“Why, that’s so,” said Fergus. “Hetty, where 
is the nuisance? I wondered what made it so 
peaceful.’ 

“It does seem queer, doesn’t it?’? muttered 
Hetty, turning crimson in her effort not to cry. 

In the general hunt and excitement which 
followed, Hetty went blindly after all who 
crossed her path, much to their annoyance. 

“You didn’t find him, did you, Fergus?’’ she 
asked, tearfully, when Fergus crawled out from 
underneath the porch. 

“Find him? Do you suppose I’d be creeping 
around such places and fishing in the cistern if I 
had? It’s bad enough to have you lose him, 
without asking such idiotic questions.’ 

Ten minutes later, as Lola came out of the 
cellar covered with dust and cobwebs, after 
calling, “Sykes, here, Psyche, poor fellow,” in 
her sweetest tones, she met Hetty at the door, 
peering anxiously at her and asking, “Is Psyche 
really there?” 

“There! Where? Why don’t you go look 
yourself, instead of following me?” said Lola, 
turning with a jerk. 

The most impossible places were searched as 
readily as the most likely, as though Sykes had 
suddenly grown wings, gills or moles’ feet. 

The longer he was absent, the more every one 
missed him. Jessie was discovered crying over 
his old collar; Mrs. Gower was frightened by a | 
tramp who came to the door when she was alone | 
in the house; Mr. Gower waited nearly ten | 
minutes in his gig in front of the post-office, | 
before he remembered that Sykes wasn’t there | 
to get his mail for him. And of course they all | 
blamed Hetty for losing him. } 

“If you’d brought him in at night instead of 
leaving him in that miserable kennel, he wouldn’t | 
have been stolen,” said Fergus, severely. 

“Well, but you told mamma to make me leave 


| why, and I thought nobody 
| cared for Sykes except me, 
and I ought to be sorry 
because I broke the dishes, 
|and Al would be good to 
him because he’s fond of 
him, and he gave me 
twenty-five dollars for him, 
though I didn’t want to 
take so much, but I would 
not have done it if I'd 
thought any one else cared 
for Sykes!” 

Having finished this ex- 
planation, Hetty would 
have resigned herself again 
to her misery had not the 
old bishop laid his hand 
on her head, saying gently : 

“Two such friends must 
not part, even if all the 
china in America is 
smashed; far better that 
every bishop should eat out 
of a tin plate, or no plate 
at all, than that he should 
wound a loving heart. God 
grant I may not be the 
cause of such a thing! 

“Let me be honored in 
preventing it,’’ he went on, 
cheerfully. ‘This *faith- 
ful creature,’ nodding at 
Sykes, “has shown very 
plainly that he doesn’t like 
to leave his home and his 
mistress, and he is quite 
right. 1 think that if I 
call and explain the case to 
Master Aleck he will aecept 


glad to hear that the dog 

and his owner are happy again. And now, 
Miss Hetty, may I give you my arm while we 
return to our dinner ?” 





What could Hetty do but smile, with the others, | 


and go back to the house, followed closely by 
Sykes and watched by Fergus, who murmured 
with his usual sagacity, ““Nobody but a harum- 
scarum would have done such a thing, anyhow!’ 
JULIUS SYMINGTON FLETCHER. 
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my explanation, and be JOE. 


flour, crockery 
and other groceries. 

The second wagon held 

feed, ammunition and 

calico. On the sides of 
each wagon small barrels 
were slung to carry drink- 
ing water. 

The second wagon was 
driven by Sam, a slim, 
sullen young Englishman. 
The lead-wagon was driven 
by a young Navajo Indian 
named Joe. He was a tall, 
lithe young fellow in a 
calico shirt, blue denim 
trousers and a_ battered 
straw hat. His dark face 


teeth shone in ready smile. | 
The road led away over | 
a treeless, sandy upland. 


grumbled 
about the heat, but Joe, | 
the Navajo, kept up his 
cheery whistle and quaver- | 
ing ery to the teams. 
There was a saddle on his 
near-wheel mule, but he | 
walked, because he knew 
the road was heavy and the 
sun hot. Sam sat humped 
on the seat of his wagon. 
The plain blazed with sun- 
light, and great, beautiful 
| clouds, white above and pink-purple below, 
drifted by. 

“Goin’ rain!’’ Joe shouted back. 

“No such luck,” answered Sam. 
be toasted to a turn.” 

The sun was at its hottest as they entered 
upon the “bad lands’’—a low, wide valley filled 
with heaps of sand, rounded into smooth 
hillocks, without vegetation and floored with 
|alkali in the low places. The heat glimmered 
from the sand and the wind came only in 


| 


“We're to 


| wheel mule. 
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carelessly. “It’s time to hitch up them bloomin’ 
mules, I suppose.” 

“No good hitch up—goin’ rain, pooty quick.” 
Joe looked up at the clouds, which were rolling 
up into mountainous masses. 

“Oh, you think you know too much,”’ sneered 
the Englishman. 

“Rain hard,” was Joe’s reply. He got out 

|his yellow “‘slicker’’ ready for use, and also 
took off his shoes and put them under the canvas 
sheet which covered the wagon. Shoes were not 
to be worn in the rain. 

The rain came. From a few big clouds there 
began to trail on the earth a veil of rain. It 
came in a downpour at last, and the clouds did 
not drift. They seemed to hang above the 
wagons as if determined to spoil the goods. 

Sam grumbled. “This is lovely! The idea 
of sending a man out on a trip like this without 
a tent!” 

He hunched up forlornly under the axle-tree, 

while the watchful Navajo kept 
an eye on the mules. His slicker 


— protected him, and he cared as 


little for the rain as a duck. 

As they waited so, Joe sud- 

denly pointed at the wash. Down its 

central hollow a wave of water about six inches 

high and twenty feet wide was coming. <A few 

rods behind it another and heavier wave was 

sweeping — angry, red with soil and streaked 
with foam. 

In fifteer? minutes the wash was running 
bankful and swift enough to take a horse off 
his feet. The care of the Navajo boy had put 
the wagons on the right side of the flood. He 
did not allude to his foresight at all. He knew— 
that was all. 

Water lay everywhere in pools. The blinding 
sunshine of the midday seemed a dream, so 
suddenly and completely had the clouds come to 
dominate the scene. 

It rained steadily for another hour, and then, 
as it slackened, Joe emerged from his silence 
under his wagon and examined the heavens with 


was pleasant, and his white | a critical eye. 


“Hitch up now.” 
His judgment again ran counter to the white 
man’s, and it was only after he had hastled the 


The young Englishman | mules in from the plain that Sam consented to 
and growled | help hitch up. 


It was still drizzling and cloudy. 

It was not a pleasant task to hitch up the 
teams. 

The harnesses lay out on the ground, wet 
and mud -bespattered. The mules were cold 
and ill-tempered, the roads were full of water, 
and yet the Navajo uttered no complaint. He 
was adroit, patient and kind, and soon had his 
teams in the traces ready to start. 

At last he uttered his peculiar cry to the mules 
and unrolled his black snake whip above their 
backs with a loud snap, and the wagon began 
to move. Such cheering alertness could not but 
make itself felt even by the sour-minded off- 
Sam swore and shouted, but Joe 
whistled. 

lt was growing dark when Joe pulled up for 
the night at a little mound in a wide, flat valley. 
It was still drizzling, and water stood in pools 
about. It was a gloomy night to camp without 
a tent. 

After Joe had turned the hobbled mules out 
to feed, it was very dark. There was no wood 
to burn except the greasewood, a kind of shrub, 


| irregular, hot puffings. They sighted at last aland that was wet; but Joe soon had a fire 





him outside because he barked and woke you Birds at Play. 
up,” answered Hetty, to whose grief was now | IRDS are usually merry creatures, but the 
added the remorse of finding that, instead of | B birds that build playhouses for their own 
hating Sykes, as she supposed, the family were enjoyment must be of a peculiarly sportive 
fond of him. | nature. A few years ago a gentleman who was 
In spite of their searching, Sykes was not| hunting in the wilds of New Guinea made 
found, and then the arrival of the new dishes | acquaintance with these birds and their play- 
distracted the family attention. | houses. He found himself in front of a neatly | 
“Did the man give it to you cheap, or did you | built cabin about a foot and a half high, in the 
steal the money?” asked Fergus, when the | midst of a meadow of rich green mosses studded 
splendor of the china appeared. with flowers. The cabin was much better made 
Hetty did not answer. She felt as though | than the huts of the natives. 
each piece represented just so much of her! A flat piece of ground, on which grew a small 
betrayed pet. tree about the size of a light walking-stick, had 
On Sunday, at dinner, Hetty tried to be glad | been chosen, and upon it the cabin was erected, 
of what she had done when she saw how satisfied | with the little tree for its centre post. Stems of 
her mother was and how fine the table looked; | an air-plant which would live and grow after | 
yet whenever she met the serene, kind eyes of | they had been built into the structure formed 
the bishop, she choked down a sob, for it seemed | the walls and roof, and fluttered their tiny 
as though he were thinking, “How could you leaves about the doorway that led to the garden, | 


lonely cottonwood-tree, and it stood beside a! 
“wash,” or dry, shallow watercourse. 

The Englishman cried out, “‘W’oa, there!’ as 
they came up to the tree, but Joe said: 

“No stop here. Odder side.’ 

The Englishman protested, but Joe drove 
across, and Sam followed, cursing the Indian. 
He hated to give up the shade of the tree. 

“Eat here,” Joe said, as he pulled up on the 
opposite bank. 

“Now, why didn’t you stop over there?” Sam 


| insisted. 


““Mebbe so rain come, no cross.” 

“Rain! Man, you’re crazy. It can’t rain.” 

They unspanned the mules, hobbled them, 
and turned them out to graze. Joe made a 
little fire and set water to boil, and the young 
Englishman mixed some flour and water into a 
sort of loaf. 

They had eaten their dinner of bread and 








have sold your friend for a set of china!” | 

Everybody seemed to be oppressed with the | 
magnificence of a whole new set, and looked 
gratefully at Lola when she dropped a plate and 
broke it. Even that, however, did not entirely 
dispel the gloom. The bishop began to tell a funny | 
story. ; 

But he stopped short in the middle of it, | 
and grabbed the table cloth to save the dishes, | 
when Hetty sprang up with a loud cry and ran | 
to the door. 

The family turned in horrified amazement to | 
see what had happened, and when they saw they | 
cried out, too. No wonder—for there came | 
Sykes speeding up the path straight for Hetty, 
who dropped on her knees sobbing absurdly over 
the dog, who almost wagged himself in two, 
yelping hoarsely and dashing away every few 
seconds just to have the pleasure of coming back 
again. 

Hetty laughed with the others, only to ery 
harder the next moment. 

“What is the matter?” asked Iola. 


“He's 





where bright flowers and gaily colored berries 
and the feathers of beautiful birds lay scattered 
about. 

It was not till afterward that the intruder 
learned that the designers of the tiny playhouse 
and pleasure-grounds were little birds. 

First cousins to the gardener-birds, says Mr. .J. 
Carter Beard in Popular Science News, are 
the bower-birds of Australia. These birds build 
bowers in which they meet to dance and frolic. 
The walls are strongly formed of twigs and 
small branches woven together, and the whole 
structure is covered with a layer of beautiful 
grasses. 


The playhouses are further ornamented inside | 
and out with shells, shining pebbles, gay scraps, | 


little bones, and skulls of wild birds bleached 
white, together with the green and gold and 
scarlet feathers of parrots. 

After the male birds have built the arbors they 
leave their little mates to decorate them, which 
they do with great zest, often flying miles to find 
some glittering object that suits their taste. 





bacon and tea, and were lying under the shade 
of the wagons beside the wash, when two men 
came riding across the plain. One of them | 
looked like an Apache half-breed. The other | 
was a dark-faced cowboy. 

-“*Hello, stranger,”’ said the cowboy. 
you spare us a drink of water?” 

“Cert,” said the Englishman, who passed as | 
boss when white men were around. “Where | 
you bound ?” | 

“We're going to Dick Thayer’s ranch if we 
don’t fail of it. It’s hot enough to burn. This | 
is Wilson’s outfit, I take it?” | 

“Yes. We're going out to the reservation.” 

“Well, so long.” 

As they rode off they eyed the wagons care- 
fully, and Joe eyed them. Neither he nor the 
Apache had uttered a word, but they had studied 
each other very carefully. 

“Him bad,” said Joe to Sam. 

“Which one?” 

“Both,” replied Joe. ‘‘Mebbe so steal mule.’ 

“Oh, I don’t think so,”’ said the Englishman 


“Could 


| speck of green on the terrible plain. It was a | started and that helped to make the camp a little 


more cheerful. 

Joe was cutting some ham when he heard the 
sound of a horse’s feet. 

“Hark!” he said. “White man.” 

In a few moments a man riding one pony and 
driving another came into the circle of light made 
by the fire. 

“Hello, boys! 
to-night ?” 

“1 guess so,” replied Sam. ‘“‘We aint got any 
tent and little to eat, but you’re welcome to our 
fire.” 

“That’s the main thing,’ said the stranger, as 
he slipped off his horse. “Why, hello! I’ve 
seen you before at Prescott. You’re Sam 
Pickett.” 

They shook hands. “You’re the man that 
helped me out of a saloon at Prescott,” said 
the Englishman. “But i can’t think o’ your 
name.” 

“Bill Stewart,’ replied the stranger, “‘other- 
wise known as ‘Whiskey Bill.’ I’m keepin’ 
sober now, for good reasons.”’ 

He was a sallow-faced man, with a big 
mustache which hid his lips. He looked mild 
but shifty. He explained that he was going out 
to a cafion to prospect for gold. 

“What are you doing here?’’ he asked of Sam. 

“Oh, I’m consortin’ with a low-down Indian, 
an’ w’ackin’ a lot of mules. I’m down on me 
Juck.”’ 

Joe was busy at the fire, where he was frying 
ham, and did not appear to hear anything that 
was going on. 

Sam tulked on freely: “It’s a dog’s life, this 
freightin’, and I never’!] do another trip.” 

“What ye got on, anyway?” 

“Oh, a bloody lot of groceries and a lot of 
calico and feed.’’ 

The stranger ate supper with them, and once 
or twice tried to talk to Joe, but Joe did not reply. 

“Can’t he talk?” asked Stewart. 

“Not much. He can if he wants to. You 


Can I camp down with you 
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have to go at him easy and slow, though, or you | 


won’t get him to.” 

Joe paid apparently little attention to him. | 
After Joe had eaten his supper he disappeared | 
into the black night, and Sam told the stranger 
he was “taking a look at the mules.” 


threw down a big bundle of greasewood and 


sage-brush. 


It was cold and drizzly. The two white men 


had not the grace to thank the Indian, and Joe 
He did it as a matter | trail of the wagon to strike the trail of the 


did not expect it of them. 
of course. 


He then took a spade and scraped a hollow | 
under the front end of his wagon, scraped down 
to the dry earth and then made his bed, and | 


went peacefully to sleep. 


The two white men burned the brush he had | 


He | 
reappeared as suddenly as he went away, and | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


gaunt. The others were his sons—fine, athletic 
| fellows. 

Joe chattered like a Chinaman, and made a 
series of superb sweeping gestures. He pointed 
at the ground, he pointed away to the east. He 

| threw out his palm toward the teams. 

The old man remained grave and intent. His 
deep voice uttered rapid, concise questions. At 
last he comprehended the situation. He spoke a 
word to his younger son, and putting spurs to 
' their horses he and his elder son took the back 
| robbers. 

Joe was smiling again. He took command of 
the expedition now, and the young Navajo took 
his place beside the four-mule team, and Joe 
| cracked his whip over the lead-team. He 

whistled, he shouted cheerily, he answered the 


brought and droned on in low voices. Sam was | shouted questions of his companion, and so they 


complaining of the dog’s life a freighter led. | 


The other man said, ‘““Why not chance it with | 
me? Stock up out o’ the wagons there, and 
we'll try the gulch together. I need help.” 

Sam hushed him. 
to let ’im ’ear us.” 

“Come on!’ urged the stranger. “I’ve got | 
two horses. You hook a mule to pack our stuff, | 
and ride my horse.” 


The fire burned low as they talked, and the. 
darkness grew thick as ink. At last Sam came | 


to a decision. 

“Wait a minute,” he said. 
my Winchester.” 

He stole softly to the wagon and searched 
for the rifle, but it was gone. 
saying softly, “That cussed Indian has my 


“7 MW go and get | 


“Wake him up and get it, then,’’ said Stewart. 
“You're his boss.”’ 

*That’s a good idea,” 
he called. 

Joe grunted, and Sam was made brave enough 
to approach him. 

“Have you my gun?” 

“Yes. Me got ’im.” 

“What did you do that for?” 

“Bad mans, mebbe so, steal mule.” 

“Well, let me take it. I’m going to watch till 
the moon comes up.” 

Joe paused a moment before he said, reluct- 
antly, “Ow! Come get ’um.” 

It was evident enough that he did not enjoy 
giving up the weapon, but as it was not his 
there was no help for it. He did some further 


saidSam. “Joe! Joe!’ 


thinking, and then silently rose and shifted his , 


bed out on the wet ground by the saddles, and 


lying down again, patiently waited for the next | 


movement of the white men. ~ 


An hour passed before any movement was | 
made. Then the moon began to rise and the | 


white men began to stir. The stranger went out 
on the plain and brought in and saddled his 


horses. ‘Then Sam deliberately went to the | 


wagon and began taking out such provisions as 
he needed. 

Joe sprang up and faced him. 
* you doing ?”’ he said, in swift Navajo. 

“You get out of the way,” replied Sam roughly, 
‘taking a step forward. 

“You no take ’um! Him ’long o’ Wilson. 
Joe say he bling ’um. Joe bling ’um all light.” 
His usually smiling face looked dark and stern 
in the dim light. 

“Now, see here, Joe, you never mind. There 
are two of us and we are heeled.” 


Joe stepped back from the revolver of the | 


stranger, saying, ‘“‘Me got gun—you no take 
*um.’”’ 

The white men laughed, secure of themselves 
now, and they proceeded to pack one of the best 
of the mules with provisions and ammunition, 


while Joe stood darkly by, helpless, and planning | 


a way out of his trouble. 
They rode off with a scornful “Good luck!” 
and Joe stood looking after them with a very 
serious face. 
Here was a problem. He had nine mules to 
hitch up. He was two days’ drive from the 
post, and almost as far from the railway. 


no help—yet he set to work. 


He brought in the mules and filled their | 
nose-bags with oats, and while they were eating | 


he got his own bacon and coffee and ate it. By 
sunrise he was hitching the mules into place. 


His plan was to reach, as soon as possible, a} 


Navajo village that was about twenty miles 
farther on, and there get help. 

He got his mules in order, and with his 
inspiriting shout started his own team, then 
came back and set the second wagon in motion. 
it was no easy job. The mules would not keep 
the road because it was muddy and slippery, and 
they soon found out the absence of one driver, 
and then they acted as mules usually act in such 

_ circumstances. 

Joe plunged back and forth from team to team 
in the effort to keep them going, but in an hour 
he was reduced to the trouble of driving one 


team a half-mile, and setting the brake, in order 
to gallop back on his odd mule and bring up the 


other wagon. 
It was hard and slow work, but he kept at it, 


in the hopes of catching sight of a Navajo| 


herder before very long. 


About nine o’clock three horsemen came | 


galloping around one of the buttes, and as they 
drew near he saw they were Navajos and men 
he knew. One was a grave old man, tall and 


“Joe’s no fool—it won’t do | as if it might be his outfit. 


He came back, | 


“What are | 


He | 
could not leave his wagon and mules, and he had | 


made progress. 

Three days later, just when Wilson, the 
trader, was getting worried about his teams, he 
| sighted a cavalcade in the distance which looked 
It appeared to be 
| encircled by a band of Navajos, and the mules 

seemed very tired. 
| Two riders, leading ponies, pushed on and 
| came into the post ahead of the rest. The trader 
knew the Navajos. 

“Hello, Hosteen! 
| there?” 

The old Hosteen could not speak much Eng- 
lish, so he calmly said: 

“To 2, ” 

Wilson gave him a smoke, and went out to 
examine the strange horses. They were fitted 
out exactly as if ordered by a prospector for a 
long trip—wool-covered caulies, a pick, a roll of 
| blankets, ete. 

“Joe, what does this mean?” he asked, 
impatiently, as Joe pulled up with a loud 
“Whoa!” at the door of the store. Joe smiled 
and said: 

“Sam he go bad, steal ‘um mule, steal ’um 

| flour, steal ’um ham. Me no got gun, he go.” 
| He made a motion with his hand to represent 
| the swift gallop of a pony. ‘“‘Bimeby Navajo— 
Hosteen, he come.’’ 

He pointed at the old Navajo, who half-closed 
his eyes in assent. 

“Hetake’um trail. Navajo boy’’—he indicated 
the young man who helped him drive—“‘he drive 
‘um mule. Roads velly bad. Navajo man he 
catch ’um pony, catch ’um mule—no catch ’um 
white man. No catch ’um ham. Cook ’um 
ham. Navajo want smoke.” 

The trader laughed. “I reckon I see the 
| whole thing. Shake hands, Hosteen.” The old 
man shook hands. ‘You like ’um ham?” 

“Ow!” assented the old man, who knew what 
ham meant. 

“Give him a ham, Joe.” 

“You like ’um pistol?” he asked of the young 
men. Their eyes lighted up, and their white 
| teeth shone in a smile. “Joe, tell ’em they’re 

good Injuns, and I’ll give ’em a gun apiece.”’ 
| While Joe was talking to the young fellows, 
the clerk asked, “But how did the Navajos 
|manage to get the horses without killing or 
| getting killed ?” 

“We'll never know that. 
How did you get the horses?” 

The old man, being prompted by Joe, made 
|a gesture toward his oldest son, then toward 
| himself, then made a gesture of the curved fingers 


Whose horses you got 


Hosteen, tell us. 


| rein, the creeping up to see. Then he indicated 
| the falling of the sun, and the camping of the 
white men on the edge of a gully; and then 
he showed how they all went to sleep. 

Then the signs indicated another half-day of 
riding and pursuit, then a stop at a cafion, 
| where the white men got off to pick in the 


ground, leaving their horses to graze with the | disease and the investigations into the laws or | 





you work for me. And you pick your man out 
of your own people to help you. I'll hire no 
more white tramps!’ 

Joe took the gun and patted it and shook it, 
his face radiant with joy. 

“White man no steal ’um mule now,” 
“Joe all same heel 


he said. 
HAMLIN GARLAND. 
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MORE TO LEARN. 


Strange the world about us lies, 
Never yet familiar grown— 
Still disturbs us with surprise, 
Haunts us like a face half-known. ’ 
Selected. 
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New Cures For Old Diseases. 
By Cyrus Edson, M. D. 


RIOR to the development of bacteriology 
Pp or the study of germs, physicians did not 
know the cause of disease. All they 

knew were the symptoms, and the symptoms of 
a particular disease—such as typhoid fever, for 
example—are but the visible results produced by 
the causes at work. Physicians were in the 
condition of a man who might be asked to 


improve a railway train while he was without any | 
understanding of the force of expansion developed | 


when water is turned into steam by heat. 

Such a man could see the train move, and if 
he saw this often enough, he could recognize it 
was a train—a line of cars which would move 
and carry people from place to place. But think 
for a moment how impossible it would be for 
this man to improve that train by inventions, so 
long as he knew nothing of the expansive power 
of steam, the cause of the movement! 

It is easy to understand why physicians with- 
out the knowledge of the cause of disease, were 
conservative; that is, unwilling to try new 
remedies or methods. 

It took two hundred and fifty years to induce 
physicians generally to use quinine, which is, 
perhaps, the most valuable remedy known. 
Physicians had found out, after numberless 
experiments and many failures, that certain 
medicines were valuable in certain diseases— 
they learned, for example, that quinine was most 
useful in cases of malaria. But as they did not 
know the cause of malaria,—for no man had 
ever heard of the “plasmodia,’”’ the germs of 
malaria,—so they were ignorant of why quinine 
did good. 

However, the fact that it would help the 
patient to recover was absolutely known to them, 
and a dose of quinine was just as valuable then 
as it is now, when, as we know several things 
about the germs that cause the disease called 
malaria, we can reason on the action of the drug. 

The conservatism of physicians was forced on 
them. Knowing nothing of the cause of disease 
and, therefore, nothing of the real action of the 
drugs administered, they clung to those which 
experience had taught them would do good. Of 
these they were certain—the new remedies pro- 
posed might be good or might not be. What was 
the use of giving up a thing known to be good 
for another which no one knew anything of? 
Thus they reasoned, and naturally. True, reme- 
dies really good made their way in time, but it 
took many long years. 

With the discovery of the cause of germ 


| diseases, all this changed. It was found possible 
to indicate galloping horses, then the pulling | 


to cause these germs to grow and increase outside 
the body. On these “cultivated colonies,” as 
they are called, experiments could be made, new 
remedies tried and their results noted. 


From the Theory to the Cure. 


Moreover, with the discovery of the cause of 
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an enormous dose of toxin would have no effect 
on that animal. Nature had developed in it some 
substance which was an antidote for the toxin, 
the poison produced by the diphtheria germs. 

This substance is the antitoxin. It is con- 
tained in the serum, that is, the watery part of 
the animal’s blood. When a patient has diph- 
theria this serum, carrying the antidote to the 
poison of the disease, is injected and the poison 
is neutralized. Hence the patient has a very 
rauch better chance of recovery. 

One of the most curious classes of remedies 
now used is to be found in the animal extracts, 
as they are called. For example, from the gray 
nerve matter found in the spinal cord, chemists 
can make a serum or fluid which shall contain 
this gray matter practically unchanged. The 
theory of its use rests on the fact that the body 
is a laboratory which from the food makes 
muscle, hair, bone, nerve tissue and all other 
substances to be found in that body. 

lf a patient’s nerves are run down and weak— 
so it was reasoned—they need to be nourished. 
If we inject the gray matter of the nerves, the 
nerves will assimilate it at once and thus be fed 
and strengthened. Now as this gray matter can 
be made into a serum, and administered, there is no 
necessity that the body should be asked to create 
it. It can be given in any quantity. Although 
the theory of the use and value of the animal 
extracts is not universally accepted by physicians, 
it has many warm advocates, and as a theory, it 
must be said to be very attractive. 


A Treatment that Reduces Flesh. 


One of the animal extracts unquestionably 
possesses great power. This is the extract of 
the thyroid gland, and it will reduce the amount 
of fat in a living body. 

It has a history common to many remedies. 
It was noticed that im the class of “eretins’’— 
children undeveloped mentally and physically— 
the thyroid gland was either undeveloped or 
almost absent. An extract of the gland from 
sheep was made and given to these cretins with 
really wonderful results. Then the extract was 
tried on other abnormal conditions, and finally 
on a case of corpulence with the result that the 
amount of fat was greatly reduced. 

This treatment is like that of physicians a 
century ago, because, while we know the effect 
will be produced, we do not yet know why. 

Reasoning from effect to cause, some physicians 
have advanced the theory that the function of 
the thyroid gland is to regulate the proportions 
in which different tissues, the fiesh, fat and nerve 
or brain tissues shall be produced by the labora- 
tory of the body. Thus, they contend, when 
these proportions are abnormal, as in the case of 
excessive corpulence, the extract of the gland has 
the power to correct the abnormal condition. 

This theory has not yet been established, but 
it is the most plausible of those advanced to 
account for the fact of the action of the extract. 

I do not quite understand why there is such a 
great interest in the experiments which have 
been made in using one disease to cure another— 
for example, moculating cancer with erysipelas 
with the belief, or perhaps hope is a better 
word, that the latter will cure the former and 
will in turn be cured by appropriate remedies. 
Yet there are no experiments in treatment which 
interest me more, nor any of which I am more 
anxious toread. 

Taking cancer and erysipelas as an example of 
this class of treatment, there are several theories 
behind it. Erysipelas is known to be a germ 
disease, and cancer is believed to be one. It is 
contended that the germ of the erysipelas is 
destructive to that of cancer—that the former 
will conquer the latter, just as a strong man 
might conquer one that was weak. Again, there 
is a theory that the products of the germs of 





saddles on. Then the Navajo crept up and | influences affecting these germs, it became pos- | erysipelas are poisonous to the germs of cancer 


cautiously led away the horses. 


sible to partly work out the laws governing | | and will, therefore, destroy them, and with them 


| Themen had their guns with them and fired | | disease, and this made possible also the reasoning | the disease. 


| at the Navajos, and they returned the fire, but | 
no one was hurt. 
It was a splendid piece of action, and with 


with laughter. 


he said, not unwilling to show a white visitor 
| who was there how he treated the Indians. 

Joe went about his work of unhitching the 
mules. 

“See that boy ?” said the trader. ‘He doesn’t 
expect any reward—he just thinks he was doing 
his duty to me. He promised to bring that 
wagon back here, and he has done it. Joe, 
come here.”’ 

Joe came up smiling and looking more like a 
Chinaman than ever. 

“Joe, how about the hams the Navies eat up 
on this hunt? Don’t you think you ought to 
stand good for them?” 

Joe looked grave. “Me no help it. 
no gun,” 
back to the start. 

“Come inside a minute.”’ 
| Joe looking nervous. ‘The trader took down a 

fine yellow belt full of cartridges. 

“Put that on, Joe.” 

Joe took it and put it on in a dazed way. 
Then the trader handed him a Winchester rifle. 

“There. I’d like to see any rascally tramp | 
run off with our stuff. They are yours, Joe, | 


Me got 


and I'll keep you in ammunition just as long as | another and another, a time would come when | Ann’s 





he said, referring the whole matter | 


They went inside, | 


out of theories which could be afterward demon- 
strated by experiments. 


Medicine is in a very different position to-day | 
Joe’s explanations fairly convulsed the trader | from that which it occupied a century ago. ‘Then | are the effete matter of the germs themselves, 


it was little more than a collection of experiences, 


“Give him another ham for telling the story,” | now it may be called a science. 


In bacteriology, then, is to be found the real 


of which we hear so much. Some of these cures 


| are very good, others are for the most part of 
| theoretical value only and have yet to be proved. 


But in the general disposition of physicians to 
test the new theories and cures a great advance 
has been made. Doctors are no longer shackled 
by their ignorance of the cause of disease. They | 


| are free to move ahead. 


Perhaps one of the best known of these new 


| cures is what is called antitoxin for diphtheria. | 
The germ of the disease is the Klebs-Loefier | 


bacillus, called after the two men who discovered 


it and made physicians understand the part it | 


played in the disease. 

The Klebs-Loefler bacilli, developed in count- 
less myriads in the throat and air-passages, 
produceda poison, a toxin, which when absorbed 


| into the blood might kill the patient. 


It was discovered that if an animal—a horse | 
is usually chosen—were given a little less than a 


| poisonous dose of diphtheria toxin and allowed 


to recover, then another larger dose of the poison 
followed by recovery, and then another and | 


As we saw when speaking of the germs of 
diphtheria, germs either in the body or in culti- 
vated colonies create products. These products 


| for, like all organisms having life, they produce 
| waste or rejected matter in several ways, and 
| these waste products form the toxin or poison of 


| starting-point of the new cures for old diseases | the germs. 
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A Good Deed. 


The story of Old Ann, brief and simple as it 
| is, is a pleasant illustration of the fact that even 
those persons whose lives seem wholly sordid 
| have in them somewhere a saving “streak” of 
| goodness. . 

Old Ann was an “apple woman,” and for 
years she had enjoyed the sole privilege of ped- 
(dling fruit and candy in a large office building 
occupied almost entirely by unsentimental busi- 
ness men. 

Every day Old Ann, untidy, uncouth and 
ignorant, pattered about from door to door, 
| offering her wares to the occupants of the various 
rooms. Her fruit was not always fresh, and 
often it was not of the best quality, and her 
| candy was, in truth, apt to be very stale; but the 
men bought it—and when she was gone very 
likely consigned it to the waste-basket. 

They paid little heed to the fact that Old 
footsteps grew slower and slower, and 
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that the great basket on her arm became more | the steepness of the path up which the beast was | 
| struggling. As they grappled and lifted me, I 
One day she fell heavily in one of the corridors | succeeded in drawing the knife from my pocket, | 


and more of a burden. 


of the building. ‘Several men heard her fall and | and opened the blade with my teeth as I lay | 


rushed out of their offices. 
““What’s 
asked a stock-broker. 


| across the animal’s back. 
“To ride up a steep hill in a bag, with an open | 


the matter with you, old lady?” | 


| knife i in one’s hands, is a perilous experience. I 


“|—I—hardly know, sir; I guess I—I’ve kind | |eut my own hands several times, and once | 
| gashed my left cheek so that it bled freely, but | 


0’ give out.” 
“It looks like it. 
about long enough. You'll have to give it up.” 


| 
| 
j 


off the donkey by a voluntary movement, I 


“Oh, no, no! don’t say that!” pleaded the | succeeded, while they were hoisting me up again, 


frightened old woman. “I don’t know what’d 
become of me and Jinny if you stopped me 
from selling fruit in this building.” 

“Who is Jinny ?”’ asked one of the men. 

“She’s my granddaughter, and she’s got a 
weak spine and can’t do a thing to s’port herself, 
an’ what I makes here s’ports us both. We live 
alone, just us two, an’ we manage to git along. 
There aint much profit in fruit nowadays, but 


we can live—if only you won’t have me shut out | 


o’ this building. You won’t, will you?” 

“How old are you?” 

“I’m past seventy, but I aint so feeble as some 
be at that age. I’ve felt kind of run down of 
late, but I’ pick up again, I know I shall.’ 

“Well, you take a week off and we'll all chip 
in and give a week’s profits to you so that you 
won’t lose anything. Come, gentlemen, bring 
forth your nickels.” 

The speaker passed his hat; and it would 
have taken Old Ann many a weary week to 
make profits equal to the sum the hat contained 
when it had gone the rounds. 

The poor woman’s gratitude was unspeakable 


when the money was poured into her trembling | 


hands. She said nothing with her lips, but her 
eyes and her face spoke volumes. 


She never peddled fruit in the building again. | 


Something in the worn-out old woman’s silent 
thanks; something touching in the helplessness 
of her poverty-stricken age, appealed to one of 
the money-getters whom the world might have 
called hard and cold. 

He called a carriage and went with Old Ann 
to the place she called her home. Its extreme 
destitution distressed and sickened him. Within 
twenty-four hours he had established her and 
her helpless granddaughter, a young woman of 
twenty-five, in two pleasant rooms in a good 
neighborhood, and the old woman’s name had 
been added to his weekly pay-roll. Every Satur- 
day she receives, and will receive for life, if the 
noble young fellow lives, a sum sufficient for the 
needs of her granddaughter and herself. 

There are many such deeds of kindness, which 
never receive public mention—and they are all 
the more worthy because they seek no fame. 





The Breath of Allah. 


In Six Chapters.—Chapter VI. 


me up in the old water-skin I could not 
conjecture, as I lay for some minutes 


55s F OR what purpose the mollahs had bagged | 








/as I did so, guided the point 


| slit it open. 


| to move forward, and for the 
| moment gave me no attention. iA 

| Then, hearing my knife and | \y) 
| seeing my head emerge from 
' the mashok into the starlight, 


near the pit’s mouth. My impression was that | 


three of them had gone away to the hovels, and 


that the fourth was standing over me with his | 


stick. 
draw my right hand slowly from under the now 
much slackened cords and feel for my clasp- 
knife. 

“*Presently I heard shuffling steps in the sand, 


I therefore made no motion, except to) 


as of a quadruped, and the voices of the mollahs | 
returning. They were bringing the ass of which | 


they had been speaking. With many grunts 


and anathemas they lifted me off the ground to | 


| mathar, prepared by Allah 


| their sticks. 


in cutting the three or four turns of thong which 
bound my ankles together. Wherever I felt a 
mesh of the net, too, I slowly severed it. 

“If the mollahs were carrying me to some 
place of imprisonment, I would, when the halt 
came and before I should be shut up, rip open 


1 guess you’ve peddled fruit | I was able to free my left arm; and then, sliding | 


the seam of the old mashok, struggle out of it, | 


and make a fight with my knife against their 
cudgels. 

“After having reached the table-land the ass 
ceased his distressful grunts, and for a consider- 
able distance seemed to be walking easily on 
hard ground. I saw the stars again, and felt 
the desert wind blowing through the chinks of 


the bag. Then we turned down a steep incline | 


to the right, and the ass stopped, as if in alarm. 
The mollahs urged him on, but he set his feet, 


and let them push him until they could get him | 


no farther. 


“As we came to a full stop, a low, humming | posed to be the side of the 


noise reached my ears. The sound instantly set 
all my faculties on the alert. I had heard that 
singular sound before. But where? Then 

the truth flashed upon me: I was not far 

from the Bir Barhut! 


“We were close upon the hot geyser ; we 


| were on the very brink of the cliffs which 


impend over the great boiling pool. Now 
I knew why the mollahs had brought 
me there. They meant to 
plunge me down into the 


mouth of the Mohammedan 


for unbelievers, and forever 
hot from the fierceness of 
His anger. 

“If I would save myself, 
the moment for action had 
come. By a covert move- 
ment I slid off the bagl, and 


of my knife into one of the 
small rents in the mashok 
through which light came. ' 
I cut with all my strength to \\ a\| 


“The mollahs were still 
urging their stubborn beast 


two of them turned with a 
shout and made at me with 
To avoid their 
blows, for I was still in the 
bag, like a chick in its half- 
pecked shell, I ducked down 
under the bagl and rolled 
over, still cutting madly at 
the tough leather and strug- 
gling to extricate myself. But my legs would 
not come loose from the remains of the net 
and cords. 

“The mollahs struck at my head as if I had 
been some dangerous snake; and to dodge the 
blows, I kept rolling over and over, still kicking 
and cutting at the bag. That leather was very 


the back of the beast, which made several uneasy | tough; my knife made only little gashes in it; 


efforts to rid itself of so clumsy a burden. Indeed, 
I was only kept on the beast by the efforts of | 
the mollahs walking on both sides. 


| 


but I had my left arm partly out, and grabbed 
at their sticks as they struck. It chanced that 1 


I had been | caught one of the cudgels in my hand and jerked 
thrown on like a sack of corn, but after the | it away. 


At the same moment I tried to rise to 


animal began to move steadily, | worked myself | my knees, but a mollah kicked me so violently 


into as comfortable an attitude as possible. 
“Through the ripped seam of the mashok I 


caught glimpses of the stars as we jogged along | 


past the mosque to the camel-way. 


} 


Then we) mollah continued kicking me. 


| that I rolled clear over again. 

“Being now over the brow of the declivity, I 
could not stay myself, especially as the old 
Over and over, 


headed toward the great house of the Nawas | faster and faster, I rolled down a terrible place, 
Yagup, and for a time I surmised that my | where loose earth and stones went sliding and 
tormentors designed to take me there and | rattling down with me. 


denounce me to him. 


If that was their purpose, | 


I concluded that I would do best to ride on | 


quietly, for I believed the Nawas would certainly 
deliver me from bondage. 

“But before we had gone far I saw that we 
had left the sandy camel-way, and were ascending 
a steep hill. The path seemed narrow and 
tortuous. From the echoes I inferred that crags 
overhung us, and I no longer caught gleams of 
starlight through the holes in the mashok. The 
seyyid who led the donkey chirruped and 
pulled at its head, while another behind belabored 
it with his cudgel, shouting, ‘Imshi! Ruh- 
imshi 





“T guessed that we had left the camel-way in | 


ravines. At this thought a new sense of alarm 
fell upon me, for I felt sure that the mollahs 
had some malign intent on taking me to the | 
akaba. 

“TI had been lyi ing face downward across the | 
animal’ 
being partly held on — steadied by the mollahs | 
on each side; but I now slid off repeatedly from 





| 





| 


“All the while 1 could hear that appalling, 
humming sound of the geyser coming up from 
somewhere below. I tried desperately to stop 
myself by digging my hand into the loose stuff ; 
but the stones and gravel in which I lay continued 
sliding down, and in spite of my most frantic 
efforts, I could not wholly stay myself, and was 
soon sliding on again faster than before. 
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Fear lest it might give way altogether and drop 
me into the hot pool grew till I dared not move, 
although the crumbly stuff was uncomfortably 
warm. 

“T thought that I was rid of the mollahs, for I 
knew that they would not dare follow me down 
the terrible place; but as I lay there, trying to 
hit on some expedient for extricating myself, a 
heavy body fell with a loud crunch into th 
yellow stuff a few yards away. It wasa large 
stone, bounding from above. 

“T think that it went straight through the mass 
of tufa and fell into the pool beneath, for I 
heard a muffled splash blend with the humming, 
throbbing noises below. The substance under 
me, which formed but a species of roof over the 
back part of the hot pool, shook and appeared to 
settle down. 

“T had scarcely drawn breath when a second 
boulder fell, and again the infirm deposit shook 
and crackled like slowly yielding ice under a 
venturesome skater. Those indefatigable mullahs 
were resolved to make an end of me. Their 
motive in hurling down stones was a twofold 
one: if they should fail to pelt me down, the 
stones would certainly stir the geyser into action. 

“More afraid now to lie 
still than move, I began to 
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that no one inside the basin could possibly survive 
an outburst of the geyser. 

“By the time I had reached the entrance to 
the wadi, and stood reconnoitering the camel-way 
past the mosque, an eruption was in full blast 
behind me, roaring, throbbing, gurgling, and 
belching forth enormous volumes of steam, 
giving fearful proof of what my fate would have 
been had my escape been delayed even for three 
minutes. 

“But for the time being my attention was 
given more to objects before me than phenomena 
behind—or rather, I should say to one particular 
dark object which seemed to be the form of a 
man, standing still by the camel-way, a little on 
the hither side of the Kabr Hud. 

“It’s a mollah,’ I thought, 
to watch the outlet from Bir 
escape !’ 

“TI could see but one, however, and felt sure 
that the four who had taken me up to the akaba 
had not yet had time to return. My knife I had 
lost in my fall. I picked up two stones and 
walked forward, determined to fight him if he 
molested me, for I felt that my only safety lay 
in reaching the Nawas’s house as speedily as 

possible. I was nearly done 
for, and my arm, as I began 


‘standing there 
Barhut, lest I 






roll slowly over toward Al | a a to realize, was very badly 

what, in the obscurity of the aa y burned. 

steam and the night, I sup- SIs “As I drew near the 
* g figure, a familiar voice spoke : 
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“HE WASHED OFF THE CRUST OF MUD.” 
pool nearest to firm land. I had made a few 
clumsy turns that way, when a third stone 
came hurtling down. It struck hard by my 
outstretched arm, and beneath its impact the 
already shattered mass of frail tufa sank down 
bodily at once! 


“I thought the end had come, but the fall was | 


of but a few feet. I struck not in water, but in 
hot, blubbering mud, upon which I was consid- 


{erably buoyed up by the mass of broken tufa 


which descended with me. My right arm, how- 
ever, from the way I feli, was thrust directly 
down into the mud nearly or quite to my 


| shoulder. 


| greatly. 


| 
| 
| 


| succeeded in drawing myself out of the mashok. 


**A4 more horrible sensation it would be difficult | 


to imagine than that of sliding toward the caldron 
of the geyser, 


| when another stone whizzed downward, splashing 
with an avalanche of loose stuff | 


set more and more in motion by my efforts to | 


stop my descent. On and on I went, until I 
dropped bodily twenty or thirty feet from the | 


| and I made haste along the margin of the basin, 


“At such a moment, in the excitement of such 
a fall, one may be injured, and yet not feel it 
I knew that my arm was scalded, but 
hardiy minded it for the instant, as I rolled 


frantically over toward what seemed the firmer | 


side of the spluttering substance. 
“The geyser was at low ebb, and after a turn 
or two I reached what felt much more firm under 


me. It was the border of hardened mud, or | 
rock, on which I had ventured to walk on the | 


day of my former visit. ‘The surface here was 
not unbearably hot. 


“T sat up, and with a few vigorous efforts, 
Then I rose to my feet. Scarcely had I done so 


hot mud and water on all sides. There was no 
knowing when or where the next one would fall, 








‘Sid Deel, is it you?’ 

“Thank God, it was 
Mehemet Faiz! He alone, 
knowing a great deal of 
seyyids and mollahs, and 
suspecting foul play for me, 
had been looking about the 
mosque. In fact, he had 
spent most of the night, as 
also the latter portion of the 
previous one, on a ‘still hunt,’ 
hoping to gain some trace 
of me. 

“Nawas Yagup, Mehemet 
told me, had merely lifted his 
eyebrows when informed of 
my disappearance, and in- 
quired if he, Mehemet, could 
’ operate the various new 
7 ; machines. 

“The old engineer helped 
me with his strong arms, 
sometimes almost carried me, 
until we reached our work- 
shop at the beyt kebir. 
When he peeled and washed 
off the crust of mud which 
adhered to my right arm, the 
skin and not a little flesh 
came away with it. 

“The next day, and for 
several days thereafter, I had 
high fever, and was light- 
headed. Chal Mehemet gave 

2 me such attention as he 

oa. oe could, dressing my arm with 

oil. Noone else came near me. 

The engineer, in fact, kept 

the door barred, thinking it 

safer for me, as there were 

sey yids about the great house. 

“On the evening of the 

fourth or fifth day, while I was still very ill, 

Mehemet told me that, by the Nawas’s order, 

three riding camels, with their Bedouin drivers, 

had been prepared to transport me and my effects 

to Mokalla, and that we were to set off at mid- 
night. 

“T asked to see the Nawas himself, and an 
hour later sent a written message to him. He 
did not show himself, but sent my wages to date 
in gold by one of his Somalese blacks. 

**Mehemet counselled me to go without remon- 
strance, assuring me that he would accompany 
me to Mokalla. ‘Your life is not safe in the 
Hadramut, Sid Mahir,’ he added. 

“To this day I am somewhat at a loss to 
understand fully why Nawas Yagup deserted 
me as he did. Probably it was from disinelina- 
tion to uphold me against the hatred of the 
seyyids; he may even have feared to do so. 
Besides, he was far from being wholly emanci- 
pated from Moslem superstition himself. Or it 
may have been from our chance discovery of his 
treasure-house. 

“My trip down to the coast was a most painful 
| one, but immediately on my arrival at Mokalla I 
was able to secure passage on a coaster to Aden, 
where I took the mail steamer for Bombay. My 
brother Brooks met me there; I had cabled to 
him from Aden. It was more than a month 
before my burns healed, and at best I have an 
arm that will always give me trouble. 

‘But I have learned two lessons: First, never 
to promote any enterprise, however commenda- 





lifting my bare feet quickly, for even this 


brink of a crag, and fell with a strange crunch | outer border or ledge was far too warm for 
the valley, and were ascending to the akaba or | into a yielding mass of light-colored, friable | comfort. | 
table-land of the desert by one of the rugged | | stuff. 


“T could smell sulphurous vapors. 


“T could barely see the aperture or chasm | 


The pie- | between the inclosing walls of the basin, as, | 


crusty stuff into which I had fallen was very | keeping my back to the rocks, I made my way | 


| warm. That deep, terrible humming seemed to | out and down the narrow ravine. 
I was over the boiling | just in time. 
Doubtless I had fallen on that yellowish | the wadi, where it opens into the valley, I heard | they cannot be displaced by tricks, but only by 


| be directly beneath. 
pool. 


I had escaped | 
Before I was half-way through | 


ble, by trick-work, or imposture; and second, in 
whatever country my profession takes me, 
whether India, China, Egypt, or the heart of 
Africa, never to meddle with the religious super- 
stitions of the people. 

“Such meddling is not the proper business of 
a knight-errant of science. Superstitions are 
relics of the world’s olden ages of ignorance; 


arch that I had seen from below on my former | the deep, rumbling prelude of an eruption! The | the general growth of knowledge.” 


visit to the geyser. 


It was crumbling under me. | stones which the mollahs rolled into the caldron 


As I stirred, it broke like spikelets of frost. | had set it off, and the cruel old fanatics knew 





A. STEPHENS. 
(The end.) 
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Current Topics. 


The war has not dimmed the light in the 
“eye” of Greece, as Milton called Athens, for a 
new edition of the translation of Shakespeare by 
Bikélas is announced. It will do Greece no 
harm to read again: “The better part of valor is 
discretion.” 


A discouragement to precipitancy in speech 
is found in the record that Mile. Sophie Pereyas- 
lawzewa has prepared a paper for the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, on the first stages in the 
development of the Pedipalps. Science as well as 
art is long, at times. ____ 


The ‘“ Missionary Review ” says that “in 
1850 you could buy a man in the Fiji Islands for 
seven dollars, butcher him and eat him without 
even public remonstrance. To-day the Bible is 
in nearly every house, and on Sunday nine-tenths 
of the people may be found assembled in the 
church for public worship.” Yet arguments are 
still raised against foreign missions! 

That the greatness of the self-made man 
is consequent upon meagre educational advan- 
tages is an old superstition fast disappearing, as 
Ex-President Cleveland pointed out at the recent 
Princeton commemoration. The successful man 
whose youth was without advantages has attained 
success not because of those disadvantages, but 
in spite of them, and it is logical to infer that 
with increased intellectual training he would 
have climbed to still greater eminence. 


It is a typical Massachusetts town 
of which one of the veteran officials states a 
suggestive fact—that the aggregate values of the 
pianos, organs, sewing-machines, carpets and 
similar articles of luxury now owned therein 
exceed the whole valuation of the town as it was 
forty years ago. In 1857 only a fraction of the 
so-called rich possessed such luxuries, which in 
1897 are found in every household—so many 
concrete proofs that, for all the loose talk of the 
discontented, the American standard of life and 
comfort tends constantly to rise. 

A company of workingmen in England 
lately listened to a speaker who called himself a 
fellow-workman. In his time, he said, he had 
experienced many privations. He had known 
what it was to be cold because he could not 
afford a fire. He had worn patched clothes and 
shoes: He had lived upon poor fare. When he 
was young he learned to plow as straight a furrow 
as any man in the parish, and no one could 
thrash better than he. The speaker was a man 
who in the table of precedency comes next after 
the princes of the royal blood—the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 


Sir Walter Scott's writings do not pass 
into eclipse behind the later products of genius. 
The Providence Public Library issues a bulletin 
from which it appears that during ten years a 
few books were drawn more than three hundred 
and fifty times. Among these were “‘Ivanhoe,”’ 
“Guy Mannering,” “The Bride of Lammer- 
moor” and “Kenilworth.” ‘Kenilworth’ was 
taken out six hundred and twenty-five times. 
Thirty-five years after Scott’s death a London 
bookseller would not keep in his stalls a sixpenny 
edition of the Waverley novels, because they 
killed the sale of all other books. Yet the lure 
was not in sensationalism; the popular craving 
was not for poisonous sweets ; millions of readers 
found only a pure and wholesome human 
pleasure. 


Child labor in factories is generally 
defended—when it is defended—on the ground 
that it helps to support families. To this claim 
a writer in the Charities Review interposes the 
sound objection that the wages of young children 
are seldom large enough to make the difference 
between pauperism and independence. Whena 
family relies on these wages, it is pretty sure to 
depend also on help from public or private 
agencies. ‘Therefore, since child labor too often 
undermines both health and morals, why not 
increase the charity fund, and put the child to 
school? Viewing the problem merely as a 
matter of arithmetic, it would be cheaper to 
support a good many unfortunate people than it 
will be, later on, to defend society against their 
ignorant or vicious children. 

Trials for “lese majestée’’—which, in 
practice, means criticism of the emperor—are. so 
common in Germany that William II. appears 
to be a law unto himself. A _ well-known 
diplomatist affirms, however, that it is not so. 
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“The kaiser is entitled to certain prerogatives in | stove, it fails to hamper one important tool of his 





connection with the giving of evidence and with | trade. The barber’s tongue is not to be boiled, 
the punishment of offences that are directed | washed, heated, disinfected or sanded. There- 


against his person or his honor.” In other 
respects he is as amenable to the laws as the 
humblest German citizen. But there are older 
thrones, originally based on the theory of the 
divine right of kings, whose occupants enjoy 
privileges that William lacks. No court has 
jurisdiction over Queen Victoria, for instance. 
Legally speaking, no authority on earth has 
power to try her for a civil or criminal cause. 
She is above the law; and it is all the more to 
her honor that her life has set an example of that 
respect for human rights without which neither 
law nor liberty could long endure. 


* 





MISPLACED DEVOTION. 


What wretchedness can give him any room, 
Whose house is foul, while he adores his broom! 
George Herbert. 


* 
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The Wolcott Mission. 


Bimetallism is a subject which requires a life- 
time of study before one can be sure that he has 
mastered it. The essential principle is, however, 
so simple that a schoolboy, if he tries, can hope 
to understand it. 

It implies the opening of a nation’s mints to 
the free coinage of gold and silver at a fixed 
ratio of weight between them. An ounce of 
gold is declared by law to be equal to a certain 
number of ounces of silver, and the coins of the 
required weight are said to have full legal tender 
value. That is to say, debts may be paid with 
them. If a man to whom money is due refuses 
to take them, he cannot sue his debtor. 

Before 1873 the French mints were open to the 
free coinage of gold and silver at the ratio of 
1to15%. India, China, Japan and other coun- 
tries used silver as money, and England and 
other nations preferred gold; but so long as the 
French mints were open to both metals, there 
was a common level or par of exchange between 
them. Indian rupees, Japanese yen and all 
other silver coins could be sent at any time to 
Paris and recoined and exchanged for gold. 

Since the closing of the French mints to silver 
there has been no common basis of exchange 
between silver and gold countries. The object 
of the mission headed by Senator Wolcott was 
to restore a par of exchange between the two 
metals by international action. The idea was 
that what neither the United States nor any 
other nation could attempt alone and single- 
handed, might be successfully accomplished by 
the combined action of a group of nations. 

The envoys first went to France, where they 
interested the government in their plans. France 
was willing to reopen its mints to silver if the 
United States would adopt similar measures, 
and if Great Britain and other European powers 
would assist in the general movement for equal- 
izing the values of gold and silver money. 

The envoys next visited London, where many 





conferences were held with British ministers. | 


The French and American embassies united in 
this appeal, and suggested that a conference of 
the leading powers might be held, if England 
would reopen the Indian mints to silver coinage, 
and make a larger use of silver at home. 

The British ministry consulted the Indian 
government’s financial experts, and they advised 
against the reopening of the Indian mints. The 
envoys consequently have received an unfavor- 
able or evasive answer. If England had taken 
a different line, the envoys could have secured 
the consent of other European powers to a 
conference, and an international agreement 
might have been arranged. 

As it is, the envoys have failed in their object, 
which was to supply a world-wide money, with 
a common and stable value for America, Europe 
and Asia. 


> 


A Disinfected Shave. 


There was a time, as every student knows, 
when the barber was a professional man. The 
modern surgeon is only his lineal descendant ; 
but unfortunately in the race for worldly honors 
the surgeon has left him far behind. Hypnotic 
eloquence does not always sway society, and the 
barber remains a mechanic. In Paris, he has 
even become a ward of the police and an append- 
age to the Hygienic Council. ~ 

By way of guarding against the diseases liable 
to be spread by the exercise of his trade, that 
council has recently ordained that the barber’s 
metal implements shall be plunged, directly after 
use, into boiling, soapy water, and that they shall 
be kept, when not in use, in a receptacle heated 
to a germ-destroying temperature, or in one con- 
taining a sterilizing solution. 

Before and after use, his brushes must be 
dipped in boiling water. “Blowers” (pulver- 
isateurs @& sec) must be substituted for his 
powder-puffs, and metal combs must take the 
place of his ivory, bone or celluloid combs. 
Finally, the barber must wash his hands before 
passing from one customer to the next ; and after 
he has cut any one’s hair he must scrupulously 
sand the floor, preparatory to gathering and 
burning the hair. 

Happily, though the new rule may keep the 
barber dancing between the wash-bowl and the 














| fore he is using it to argue that, if the authorities 
| direct his doings, they should also look after the 


butcher and baker and candlestick-maker—every 


honest tradesman who is liable to endanger the 
| publie while serving the public, and who does 
| not add to the charm of the service the beauty of | 
| his voice. 


* 
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FORWARD. 


back. Be up and on! 
e moments gone. 
Carne Blake Morgan. 


There’s naught in lookin 
No clock can tick for us t 


—————_<- 9 ——__—_ 


The Light of the Firefly. 


For years past the little lantern-bearers of our 
fields and meadows in summer have had a deep 


interest for the scientific explorer. They produce 
“cold light,” as it is called, or light unaccompa- 
nied by waste heat. 


{n all our ordinary lamps or lights the power 
or energy of combustion is really used to produce 
heat ; and if the temperature be high enough, the 
carbon of the flame, the are lamp, or the incan- 
descent lamp, glows or gives out light merely as 
an incident. 

If the light could be produced alone without 
the heat, the real expenditure would be compar- 
atively insignificant, and abundance of light 
could be generated at very small cost. Nature 
has solved the problem of cold light in the 
evolution of the firefly and similar organisms. 
Man must unveil the mystery of their being. 

In are lamps at the best barely ten per cent. 
of the power used appears in the form of luminous 
rays ; yet the are light is far ahead of other light- 
producers in economy. Less than one per cent. 
of the energy value of oil or gas goes to light 
production in flame lights.. In both cases light 
is but an incident of burning fuel for heat. 

Strike forcibly the bass notes of a piano, and 
amid the volume of sound of low pitch the 
cultured ear may detect the higher overtones 
feebly emitted. Touch lightly the higher keys, 
and the same higher tones come out more 
strongly. 

Our present procedure in obtaining artificial 
light is like striking the bass notes; the heavy, 
low tones represent the heat, and the overtones 
the light waves. 

The problem of cold light has engaged the 
attention of some of the brightest minds of our 
time. Some have tried to use the light of vacuum 
tubes: excited by electric discharges; some have 
endeavored to obtain strong fluorescence or 
phosphorescence in certain substances by elec- 
tricity ; and others have sought to find how the 
light is generated in the firefly, and if possible 
how to imitate the process; but success is not 
yet. 

We cannot strike the higher keys and leave 
the bass untouched. 

Professor Langley has shown by an analysis 
of firefly light that it is remarkably “cold,” or 
free from heat rays. It is produced, therefore, 


| with the highest economy, and represents very 


little energy. To accomplish that result by the 
same or other means is the problem. 

Perhaps the solution may come through chem- 
istry. It is believed that the firefly secretes a 
peculiar substance which, when oxidized by the 
air, is consumed, giving out only luminous rays. 
Perhaps this substance may be made artificially 
in the future. No one can tell how soon, but in 
these late years the lesson of the firefly is not apt 
to be barren of results for a long period. 


~ 
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The Supreme Court. 


The retirement of Justice Field from the 
Supreme Court of the United States suggests a 
consideration of the power and dignity of that 
tribunal. 

Of the three departments of the national 
government, the judiciary ordinarily attracts the 
least notice. The legislative authority, vested in 
Congress, is exercised in full public view, and 
sometimes under exciting conditions. The 
executive authority is concentrated in the hands 
of a single individual, whose words and conduct 
are closely scrutinized. The work of the judi- 
ciary is done quietly, apart from observation ; 
yet the nine men who constitute the Supreme 
Court of the United States speak the final word 
upon all legislation, and have the power of 
invalidating any measure which they regard as 
in violation of the constitution. 

The powers of the court do not rest on force, 
the mere suggestion of which it has always 
avoided. It was described long ago as a power 
“which has no guards, palace or treasures, no 
arms but truth and wisdom, and no splendor but 
its justice and the publicity of its judgments.” 

The court derives its authority from the 
constitution which created it and defined its 
powers ; from its character asa continuing body, 
placed above the strifes and changes of polities ; 
from the ability, probity and disinterestedness of 
its judges; and from the popular reverence for 
the constitution and the court as its interpreter. 

Under the constitution, the court has original 
jurisdiction in only two classes of cases; that is, 
these are the only classes of cases which are 
begun there. ‘They are those which affect 
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ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, 
and those in which a state is a party, as plaintiff. 

But the cases which may come before the 
Supreme Court on appeal include all cases of 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; controver- 
sies to which the United States is a party; 
controversies between citizens of different states, 
and between citizens of the same state who 
claim lands under grants of different states; and 
“federal questions,’’ covering all cases which 
arise under the constitution, the laws of the 
United States, or treaties made under their 
authority. 

The court has always held to the principle 
which it laid down at the beginning of the 
Jefferson administration that questions essen- 
tially political, or such as, under the constitution 
and laws, are submitted to the executive, cannot 
be brought before it. 

Justice Field was appointed to the Supreme 
Court in 1863, when the nation was midway 
through the Civil War; and during his more 
than thirty-four years of service he has shared 
the responsibility of determining the important 
and complicated questions which arose out of 
the war and the reconstruction periods, and those 
of a later time. In hundreds of these cases he 
has written the opinion of the court, in which it 
was necessary that every word should be weighed 
with the utmost nicety. 

To have exercised so great a power through so 
long a period, and to relinquish it with the full 
respect of his associates and the nation, constitute 
a career which may well give pleasure in the 
retrospect. 


2 
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Slower, but Surer. 


It was not, some sixty or seventy years ago, so 
easy a matter as it has become in our day to 
become a citizen of the United States, if one had 
the misfortune not to have been born to that 
privilege. Naturalization was a formal, serious, 
not to say ceremonial affair. A resident of a 
little Massachusetts town, Jasper Towne by 
name, by birth an Englishman, and by occupation 
the hired man of a prominent native farmer, after 
fourteen years’ residence in this country, had 
decided, just before the opening of Queen 
Victoria’s reign, that he wished to renounce 
allegiance to King William IV., and become a 
full-fledged American citizen, eligible to every 
office except that of president. 

Long beforehand he sent notice of his desire to 
the proper authorities of the capital city of his 
state. Then he proceeded to Boston, accompanied 
by his employer and several friends, and there 
appeared before the Federal Court. 

“The scene,” a witness records, “was peculiarly 
solemn and impressive. The candidate for the 
franchise was strictly questioned by the presiding 
justice, in open court, with regard to his origin 
and past life. The witnesses were subjected toa 
similat scrutiny as to his character and habits, 
and their judgment of his fitness for the respon- 
sible position. and the new duties he was about 
to assume. 

“When this part of the transaction was com- 
pleted, the oaths of renunciation of allegiance to 
every foreign power, prince or potentate, and to 
support the constitution of the United States, 
were administered to him by the clerk. This was 
done to fix it in his mind that it was a very serious 
business indeed in which he had just been 
engaged. 

“Thereupon the judge addressed him in lan- 
guage of congratulation and counsel. The newly- 
made fellow-countryman respectfully departed 
from the tribunal, conscious that he had attained 
no mean privilege and had secured a safeguard 
like that by which the apostle to the Gentiles 
stayed the hands of his persecutors and caused 
them to tremble at the thought of misuse or 
degradation inflicted upon a Roman citizen.” 

Does the minute care, the old-fashioned dignity 
of this civic ceremonial seem too elaborate and 
long-drawn for our era of haste and rapidly- 
succeeding batches of hundreds of aspiring immi- 
grants—voters within an hour? Times certainly 
have changed. But men who expended time 
and trouble, and submitted their characters to 
public investigation to acquire their citizenship. 
were likely to make good use of it when at length 
it became theirs. 


+ 
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She Crossed Washington Street. 


The habit of slang is contagious. Most of us. 
even those who take pride in the avoidance of 
catchwords and popular inelegancies, are to some 
degree infected, and are liable to slips of language 
which we may regret, but cannot, alas! unsay. 
Not long ago an English lady of distinction was 
visiting in Boston. She was truly interested in 
American ways and institutions, and was most 
appreciative. 

She kept a modest little note-book in which she 
jotted down her observations upon all things 
characteristically national, from chowder and 
succotash to Congressional methods of procedure. 
It was a pleasure to show her about and explain 
things. Nevertheless, one charming Boston gir! 
who accompanied her for an afternoon about 
the city encountered something of a shock in 
consequence. - 

They had been together in the shopping region, 
and the Englishwoman had been accomplishing 
a few purchases under the advice and guidance 
of the native resident. 

Leaving one large store, they wished to cross 
Washington Street to visit another; but that 
painfully narrow avenue of traffic was at the 
moment impassable, and they had to wait. At 
last, after several minutes’ delay, the Bostonian 
saw an opportunity, and crying hastily, “Come! 
We can scoot across now!” she dashed into the 
road, obediently followed by her companion, and 
by ducking under the noses of horses and diving 
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between electric cars, after the usual manner of 
frantic shoppers, they reached the opposite curb 
in safety. 

That evening the young woman chanced upon 
the Englishwoman’s note-book lying or the parlor 
table, and was confronted by an entry conspic- 
uous on the open page: 

“Scoot—to hasten in an undignified manner.” 

It is a better definition than outsiders commonly 
render of American slang; but then, in this case, 
the author had herself “scooted,” if she had not 
used the word. 

————_ r+ oor — —-—— 


TOO MUCH “ WAFTING.” 


Ezra Stiles, President of Yale College, 1778-95, 
was one of the most learned men of his day. He 
was always a student. He took up Hebrew after 
he was forty; he knew Greek and Latin thor- 
oughly, and weleomed Doctor Franklin to New 
Haven in an offhand Latin oration. Among his 
linguistic studies were the Chaldee, Syriac, Samar- 
itan, Arabic, Coptic and Persian languages. 

He corresponded with Indian Parsees, was 
something of an electrician, something of a math- 
ematician, something of a chemist, something of 
a theologian, and loved to indulge in political 
speculations, which, strangely for a New England 
parson of that generation, were full of breezy 
democratic optimism. He mapped out an ideal 
commonwealth, which he confidently expected to 
appear on American ground—of which Chancellor 
Kent said, in a Phi Beta Kappa address, that “it 
was far superior to the schemes sketched by 
Milton, or Locke, or Hume,” 

President Stiles was not a large man nor had he 
an imposing presence; but he loved to wear a big 
wig much becurled, and was fond of ceremony. 
Though a prolific writer, he published little, but 
left forty-odd ‘bound volumes of manuscripts, 
which are preserved at Yale. 

A fragment, quoted by Donald G. Mitchell in 
his “American Land and Letters,’’ shows that 
even in those days “spread-eagleism” flourished. 
Eulogizing George Washington, in an election 
sermon, he says: 

“Thy fame is of sweeter perfume than Arabian 
spices in the gardens of Persia. A Baron de 
Steuben shall waft its fragrance to the monarch 
of Prussia; a Marquis de Lafayette shall waft it 
to a far greater monarch, and diffuse thy renown 
throughout Europe; listening angels shall catch 
the odor—waft it to heaven, and perfume the 
universe.” 

“Rather tall writing for a Yale President in our 
day,” is Mr. Mitchell’s comment, “unless, indeed, 
he were writing on the eve of a football revival!” 


Oe — 


BACK TO FRANCE. 


An American lately returned from several years 
of travel in Europe, tells of an instance of New 
England thrift which came under his notice. 

“In Italy,” he said, telling the story to a friend, 
“the authorities seem to have a wonderful faculty 
for scenting out dutiable articles, and the traveler 
over the borders from France often finds himself 
relieved of an unexpectedly large sum on this 
account. 

“T was one of a party of Americans who crossed 
the border in a comfortable carriage one day last 
year. Our host was a wide-awake Connecticut 
man, generous with his money, but determined 
not to part from it foolishly, when he could avoid 
doing so. 

“There were five in the party, and among other 
supplies for our delectation on the road, was a 
basket of grapes. We started shortly after break- 
fast, and in an hour were over the border in Italy. 
We were promptly assailed by a levyer of duties, 





who pounced upon the grapes, and demanded a| 


good sum for them as imported articles. 

“‘No, sir,’ said the Connecticut man, firmly, 
caring little whether what he said was understood 
by the official, as he intended to make his meaning 
clear by action; ‘no, sir, we’ll eat our luncheon in 
France, sooner than pay for those grapes!’ 

“And before any one realized what he was doing, 
back we were in France again, where we sat, eating 
our grapes in the very faces of the Italians, though 
without quite as much relish as we might have 
had an hour or two later.” 
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TURKISH CENSORSHIP. 


The censorship of Turkey is ridiculous. The 
superior of the Jesuit College in Pera showed 
Mr. Davey, who relates the incident in his book, 
“The Sultan and His Subjects,” some newly- 
imported books, just rescued from the clutches 
of the custom-house officials. One-half of the 
printed matter was effaced—all allusions to Christ, 
to Turkish history, to the French Revolution, had 
been obliterated with indelible ink. 

A gentleman connected with the British Em- 
bassy at Constantinople had a number of children’s 
books sent out from London. One, which contained 
the story of Bluebeard, was confiscated, because 
the cruel husband was represented as wearing a 
turban, and because his wife was called Fatima. 

At another time, the embassy received the 
sultan’s pressing invitation to prevail upon the 
chaplain of the Anglican church to discontinue 
the singing of the well-known hymn, “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers.” His Majesty had been per- 
suaded that the hymn was a revolutionary song, 
and that the excellent ladies and gentlemen who 
assembled in the English church were bent on 
“an onward march” to the royal palace. 

It was reserved for our late minister, Mr. Terrel, 
to be the occasion of a climax. 
a dinner-service at Vienna, he left orders that it 
should be sent after him to Constantinople. It 
Was stopped at the custom-house, and remained 
there for three months. The unwary china mer- 
chant had packed it in a case originally used for 
the conveyance of dynamite, and the obnoxious 
word had not been obliterated. 

The sultan holds the word “assassination” in 
the greatest horror. When Carnot, the President 


Having purchased | 


| He riz up in bed and says he, ‘I aint dead yet!’ ” 
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of the French Republic, was assassinated, every | 
paper or despatch containing the news was con- | 
fiscated. Few persons outside of the foreign 
embassies knew the truth, and the papers printed 
in Constantinople were only allowed to state that 
“President Carnot had been accidentally killed.” 





The Companion Calendar. 


| 

A BEAUTIFUL GIFT | 
To Companion Subscribers for 1898. | 
| 





The Companion Calendar for 1898 is a| 
reproduction in twelve colors of Three | 
Charming Pictures from original paintings, 
chosen because of their delicacy of desig | 
and bright, attractive coloring. | 

| 


The Three Groups are enclosed in borders 
of embossed gold. The size of each picture, 
including border, is 8x ro inches. Whether 
unfolded or used singly, they will be an 
ornament to mantel, desk or sitting-room. 





Aside from its Usefulness as a Calendar, 
this gift to our friends will be a constant 
pleasure through the year as an exceedingly 
attractive work of art. We question whether | 
a more pleasing piece of color-work will be | 
issued for the year 1898 for holiday pres. | 
ents or for every-day ornamental use in | 
the household. 


This Colored Calendar is published exclu- 
sively by THE COMPANION and cannot be 
obtained elsewhere. If issued in small 
editions it could not be sold for less than 
$1.00 a copy. It will be given to all New 
Subscribers for 1898, and to all Old Sub- 
scribers who renew and pay their subscrip- 
tion for 1898. 








Perry Mason & Company. 





Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is | 
received by us in November and December, | 
with $1.75, a year’s subscription price, we will | 
send THE COMPANION from the date the name 
is received until January 1, 1898, and for a full | 
year from that date. 








WHAT WEBSTER SAID. | 


A good story of a man whose memory was | 
better for “substance of doctrine” than for literal- 
ness of phraseology is related in the Green Bag. | 


Some years ago an Eastern farmer, in trying to 
repeat beter" s dying words, “I still live,” gave 
an amusing rendering of the spirit, if not the 
exact letter, of the phrase. A gentleman had 
remarked to him, “Life is ei J uncertain.” “Ah 
yes,” replied the farmer, “that’s true, every wor 
of it; and by the way, captain, that makes me 
think of what one of your big Massachusetts men 
said when he died a spell ago.” 

yho was it?” inquired the captain. 

“Well, I don’t jist call his name now, but at 
any rate he was a big politicianer, and lived near 
Boston somewhere. y newspaper said that 
when he died the Boston folks put his image in 
a, cao, and had a funeral for a whole 


“ Perhaps it was Webster,” suggested the 


captain. 
“Yes, that’s his name! Webster. General 
Webster. Strange I could not think on it afore. 


But he got off a good thing just before he died. 


FOUR WIDOWS. 


The chronicles of births and deaths kept by the 
minister of a New England parish in the eigh- 
teenth century afford much interesting and some 
amusing reading, even at this late day. 


In the records of deaths in one Massachusetts 
town are chronicled the departure from life of 
three widows, three successive years. Their 
names are so odd as to bring an involuntary smile 

the face of any reader who may chance upon 
them. They are recorded in the following order: 

1742. The Widow Duty. 

1743. The Widow Yell. 

1744. The. Widow Lull. 

a ety ae aa later in the same town, the “Widow 
Silence Dumm” went to her rest. 


ENCOURAGING. 


Miss Mary Kingsley very early had a strong 
inclination te travel in Africa, and asked advice | 
of a friend who had spent seven years on the | 
west coast. He said: | 


“When you have made up your mind to go to | 
West Africa, the very best thing you can do is to | 
vet it unmade again, and go to Scotland instead; 
ut if your intelligence is not stron qucnen | = de | | 

so, abstain from exposing yourself to the d 

rays of the sun, take four grains of quinine every 
day for a —_ before you reach the Rivers, 
and get some introductions to the Wesleyans; 
they are the only people on the coast who have 
got a hearse with feathers.” 





THE MARVELLOUS MENDICANT MUSIC- 
MAN. 


On his head he has a bonnet like a Chinese panderia. 
And 7. wares rows upon it strike some little bells 


Harmonious harmonicas abound between his teeth ; 
A kettle-drum sardonic is a-sounding far beneath 
(His foot propels the hammer) with a dumbly rumbly 


sound, 
And symbolic cymbals clamor when his boot-heel 
strikes the ground. 
At his melodious middle—oh! ’tis wonderful to see!— 
His a wields a fiddle-bow—the fiddle ’gainst 
s knee. 





And his left hand holds a baton, and he waves it | 
high above him, for there are so many of him that 
he has to lead himself. FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


TEN BIBLE BOYS A new game selling at 


| by the gross for Christmas presents. 


COMPANION. 


King’s Nonpareil Pens have no equal. Three | 
dozen assorted sent as samples, post-paid for 25 cents. | 
Geo. F. King, 38 Hawley St., Bosten, Mass. [Adv. 





where there are children. Sunday Schools buy it 


Send 25 cents 
for sample game, terms, etc. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. J. L. NICHOLS & CO., Naperville, Ll. 
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ATENTED. 


A wonderful convenience, instead 
N of hooks and eyes or buttons, for 


Hook plackets, waists, belts, cloaks, ‘and 
$ all ladies’ and children’s garments, 


Endorsed by Dressmakers. 
Eyes Fastens Easily and Stays So 
No You Hear It Fasten 


The Blind can Fasten It 


| 
| 
(| 
| 
If your dealer hasn't it, send us 
his name and address, and postage ( | 
0 for free samples to you, | 
| 

( 

| 

| | 


The Ball and Socket Fastener Co. 















Sews on makers of Removable 
Fasteners of all kinds | 
Invisible Porter Bros. & Co. The Ball 
Simple Sole Selling cad and Socket 
Practica | 82 Lincoln Stree’ 
Boston, Mass.” Fastener 
DE DEE IDOI IIIS 
CECILIA tte 
Lamp) 
A Perfect xp aaeiitiets 
Light for oe | 
Pianos, 
Organs, « 
|Desks, p2— 
Mantels, — 
Etc. 
For the f= 
Piano it . 
throws a 
soft, white ~ 
light on 
music and 
not in face 
of player. 
Side guard pro 
tects the face and ‘ 
makes an extra reflector. No marring—lamp supported 
by weight and arched rest. Finished in finest nickel 
plate. urns nine hours. Holds half pint of oil. 
$3. 72 EXPRESSAGE TO BE 
PAID BY RECEIVER. 
EDWARD MILLER & CO., 63 Pearl Street, 
Mill and Factories, Meriden, Conn. ‘BOSTON, MASS. 





| quality and volume, 
tions of less successful methods. 


| perfection of fit, finish and style. 
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Dent MAKE THE MISTAKE of thinking you 
have ever heard a real wiring machine until you 
hear the improved Gram-o-p gives genuine 
reproductions of voice and musical instruments, both 
not feeble and indistinct {mita 
It has no rival. 
Reproduces a cornet perfect in tone quality that has 
been heard over a mile. Simple of construction. 
Records indestructible. Complete outfit, #10.00, 
815.00, $25.00, Send for sy nted matter. 
NATIONAL GRAMOPHONE COMPANY, 874 Broadway, N. Y. 


Suits and Cloaks. 


To the lady who appreciates fashionable costumes and 
wraps at very moderate prices we will mail FREE our 
Winter Catalogue of Suits and Cloaks, together with 
Supplement showing the new Paris Styles, and a complete 
line of samples of the latest materials to select from 











We make all our garments to order, thus insuring the 
A costume or wrap 
can be made in one day when necessary. 

Our Catalogue Illustrates : 


Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 

A complete line of Blouse Costumes, $5 up. 
Cloth, Silk and Satin Skirts, $4 up. 
Newest Styles in Winter Jackets, $3 up. 
Cloth Capes, $3 up. 


We pay express charges everywhere. Write to-day for 
Catalogue and samples; you will get them by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
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RESCE 


BICYCLE 2 


The Popular Wheel 

at the Standard 

Price and no Better 

Wheel at any Price. < 

Crescent Catalogue Free, 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Chicago. New York. 
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Not Possible 
N On Any Other 


Piano. 


HE Crown Piano contains 
JY the wonderful Orchestral 
9 Attachment and Practice 

Clavier. By means of these 
new inventions you can imitate 
sixteen instruments, such as 
harp, banjo, guitar, zither, man- 
dolin, etc., and produce the most 
beautiful effects. 

No cost beyond the price of the 
Piano is charged for the addi- 
tional value given. 

Each instrument warranted for 
ten years,—twice as long as 
others, owing to recent improve- 
ments and because attachments 
save piano from wear. You can- 
not afford to overlook these in- 
struments 





Jtlustrated Desc iptive Catalogue with 
usic Pe. 


Prices Mwave Very Reasonable. 
GEO. P. BENT, Mfr., 
BENT BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 

















Takes on Thirty Days’ Free Trial e.ce"r'the =” 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a * Chautauqua ” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair or Desk 


CASE CONTAINS 







12 Packages Boraxine. 


Both if at retail 


grat 
AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ 


100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
10 Bars White Woollen Soap. 4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap. 
18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfume, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 
Lf changes in contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost 
Either Premium is worth 


You get + laces 
8. 


es 







$10.00 
$10.00 ji 
emai 520-00 (ee 
Both $10 


IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 





TRIAL. 


IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


From The Herald and Presbyter, Cincinnati, Ohio.—‘*A member of The Herald and Presbyter ean recently 


sent ten dollars to the Larkin Soap Co., and received a grand return on the investment. A la 


soap, etc., and an excellent oil stove. This ones “yA 
rience. The Herald and Presbyter recommends th 


ze box of 


does allit claims. This we know from ac tual expe- 


arkin Soap Co. most willingly.” 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in. Youth’s Companion, Oct. 2 Ist. 
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The Song of the Corn. 


Sing us thy song, O prairie! ° 
Murmur thy rune, O sea! 
Send us afar from thy depths, O star, 
Thy benedicite. 
The sound each true heart loveth, 
The light that freemen crave, 
Shall whigper and gleam, shall murmur and beam, 
Wherever our corn shall wave. 


Ever the songs of the prairie 
Echo gurene leaves ; 
While the rich light shakes, in shining flakes, 
From a myriad tossing sheaves. 
Honored and joy-crowned labor 
Hymns from her corn-clad plains, 
And plenty waite at the nation’s gates, 
hen the corn o’erbrims the wains. + 


Ever its bright blades mirror 
Beams from the northern star, 
Till the tumbling rills, and the pine-clad hills, 
And the windows of home afar, 
Gleam for the longing wand’rer, 
In flashes of joy an: pee. 
From the burnished leaves,—while his fancy weaves 
The glamor of youth again. 


Ever the deep sea’s murmur 
Sounds in an undertone 
Through its fair demesne, when its banners green 
Lf the morning winds are blown; 
And whispers of nations waiting 
The n of our golden grain, 
Our choicest gift, where the green sails lift 
Their pinions upon the main. 


Ever the warmth of the Southland 
jlows in its yellowed sheaves ; 
And all stories old, of romance and gold, 
Emblazon the serried leaves. 
But, witless, the haughty Spaniard, 
Lustful for wealth untol 
In his dreams of pelf ne’er beguiled himself 
With the like of our cornfields’ gold. 


So from the North and Southland, 
So from the East and West, 
Cometh the voice of the nation’s choice, 
The praise of all gifts the best. 
And, high over all the emblems 
Before Columbia borne, 
With its blades unrolled, and its plumes of gold, 
Shall bourgeon our glorious corn. 


Sing us thy song, O prairie! 

urmur thy rune, O sea! 
Send us afar from hy depths, O star, 
Thy benedicite. 


The sound each true heart loveth, 
The light that freemen crave, 
Shall whisper and gleam, shall murmur and beam, 
Wherever our corn shall wave. 
L. AROLYN CAVERLY. 
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The Day That Summer Died. 


The day that Summer died we saw a change 
Creep slowly o’er the sunshine of her face— 
A fleeting beauty, dim and — strange, 
Unlike the brightness of her earlier grace. 
We felt a chill in every breeze that blew, 
And saw across the meadows green and wide 
A veil of. frost that silvered all the dew— 
The day that Summer died. 


The day that Summer died a red leaf fell 
From out the maple’s green and stately crest, 
And all the slender fern leaves in the dell 
In robes of white and palest gold were dressed. 
A late rose shed its petals one by one, 
The poplar stirred its trembling leaves and sighed ; 
A glowing dahlia blossomed in the sun— 
The day that Summer died. 


The day that Summer died the forest stream 
Crept forth to catch the blueness of the skies; 
The — grew dim and hazy as a dream, 


A growing shadow, chill and vaguely drear, 
Swept o’er the landscape like a rising tide; 
And Winter’s footsteps sounded all too near— 
The day that Summer died. 
EMMA G. WESTON. 
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A Poor Man’s Gift. 


Early in the year 1897 the American Baptist 
Missionary Union found itself heavily in arrears. 
During the remarkable and successful movement 
to raise the needed money individuals made many 
touching sacrifices, the story of which would 
recall the zeal of the Israelite women when 
Moses built the tabernacle. The poorest seemed 
to have something to give. There was one man 
who thought he had nothing. 

He was a venerable clergyman long past his 
days of labor, an inmate of an Aged People’s 
Home. The best of his life had been given to 
religious work, and he longed to do a little to 
help pay the debt of the burdened society. 

One day the Rey. E. F. Merriam, who relates 
this incident in the Missionary Magazine, 
received from him a slip of paper containing a 
written name, with the accompanying hope that 
the sale of it might bring a small sum of money 
in aid of the cause. It was an autograph of 
Adoniram Judson, the first missionary from this 
country to India. The aged minister had received 
it while a student at Waterville College, during 
the visit of the great missionary to America, and 
he had kept it as a precious relic fifty-one years. 

Mr. Merriam put it into the hands of Doctor 
Seymour, of Philadelphia, relating the circum- 
stances, and at the anniversary meeting of the 
Missionary Union, Doctor Seymour offered it and 
feelingly told its story. Twenty-five dollars were 
bid for it immediately, and once started the bids 
went up “‘by leaps and bounds” until the precious 
signature was sold for three hundred dollars— 
adding so much to the redemption fund. 

Not long ago an article was printed by an 
exchange, stating the respective values of the 
sign manuals of the Presidents. A ffectionate 
patriotism will pay seventy-five dollars for the 
handwriting of Lincoln. Christian enthusiasm 
will pay higher still for the handwriting of the 
apostle who opened an East Indian province to 


the religion of the Man of Nazareth. Judson’s | ?§ 


signature was worth to its purchaser all that it 
cost him—and it was the gift of one poor man. 
There is an added beauty to the story in the 
example it gives of the productive virtue of a 
great and good man’s name. In the possession 
of a rich collector the autograph of Doctor 
Judson might have remained a mere curio. The 
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poor man’s hand and heart made it a benefaction. 
And it was most fitting that the great missionary’s 
name should help the cause he loved, and for 
which he died. 

— 





Being a Prince. 


“Anything but being a prince!” the average 
American boy must exchaim, after reading the 
authoritative account, from a lady of the court, of 
the way in which the sons of the Emperor William 
of Germany are reared and taught. The emperor 
is a very loving father, but he has severe ideas 
regarding the bringing up of the sons of an 
emperor. Any schoolboy in Germany has a hard 
time, and the imperial princes have a harder time 
than any other boys. 

The three younger sons, Adalbert, August and 


Osear, now aged thirteen, ten and nine, have to 
rise at six o’clock, with no indulgence even on fair 





occasion. They have exactly twenty minutes in 
which to dress, for school begins at twenty 
minutes past six. 

This session, however, lasts only an hour, and | 
at twenty minutes past seven the boys get their | 
“first breakfast,” which consists of coffee with 

lenty of milk, bread and butter,—white and 

lack bread,—and on every other day one egg for 
each ys 

Now the boys must start for school in earnest. 
Class-rooms have been arranged at a hunting- 
lodge at Linstedt. Ata ears before eight they 
start, Adalbert on his bicycle, August on_his 
tricycle, and Oscar in a carriage with his teacher. 
anal arrive at eight, and must study steadil 
until twenty minutes to eleven, when a secon 
breakfast is taken. This is composed of sand- 
wiches and fruit, and a glass of mineral water 
and a few drops of claret wine. The boys eat 
this meal standing, by the doctor’s orders, as a 
change after sitting so long. Then they study 
again until one o’clock. 

The boys now return to the palace and have 
their dinner, which consists of soup, meat, com- 

e and fruit, with a pudding or ice every third 

ay, and a little wine and water. 

ne would think that by this time they had had 
school enough, but from three to four there are 
lessons again. These boys must learn not only to 
read the modern imagenes but to speak fluently 
German, English, French, italian and other lan- 
guages, and they must know a vast deal about 
history, as well as much about science and 
iterature. However, at four o’clock, after having 
had more or less of school since twenty minutes 
past six in the morning, the boys may feel that 
their lessons are over. 

Now, after ermine some coffee, they take real 
recreation. They drive to the swimmin -bath, of 
which they are very fond. Every one of them is 
an excellent swimmer; Prince Eitel has swum an 
hour without showing any fatigue. ; 

After this the boys mount their ponies and ride 
home by a roundabout route. At seven supper 
is served—a simple and wholesome meal—and 
promesty at oy they must be in bed. 

In this routine they pass their lives. They are 
S healthy, good-natured and simple - hearted 

Oys. 
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Windmills. 


The first barley-mill was introduced into Scot- 
land from Holland by an ingenious mechanic 
named Andrew Meikle. But it was many years 
before the invention came into general use, owing 
chiefly to the superstitious prejudice of the 
country folk, who looked upon the grain thus 
cleaned with suspicion, as procured by “artificially 
created wind.” The clergy even argued that 
“winds were raised by God alone, and that it was 
irreligious in man to attempt to raise wind by his 
own efforts.” Scott is evidently expressing the 
popular sentiment when, in “Old Mortality,” he 
makes one of his characters chide those who 
would raise wind “by human art, instéad of 
soliciting it by prayer, or waiting patiently for 
whatever dispensation of wind Providence was 
pleased to send upon the shealing-hill.” 


Stories are still told in the neighborhood where 
Meikle lived, of the labor-saving contrivances he 
adopted in his own household. One. day a woman 
came to the mill to get some barley ground and 
was asked to sit down in the — hard by 
till it was ready. With the first sound of the mili 
wheels, the cradle and the churn at her side began 
to rock and to churn, as if influenced by some 
supernatural agency. No one but herself was in 
the house, and she rushed from it, frightened 
almost out of her wits. 

Such incidents brought an ill name on Meikle, 
and the neighbors declared of him that he was 
“no canny.” 

He was often summoned to great distances, for 
the purpose of repairing pumps or setting milis to 
rights. On one occasion when he undertook to 
supply a gentleman’s house with water, so man 
country mechanics had tried it before and failed, 
that the butler would not believe Meikle when he 

ld him to get everything ready, as the water 
would be sent in the next day. 

“It will be time enough to get ready,” said the 
incredulous butler, ‘““when we see the water.” 

Meikle pocketed the affront, but set his machin- 

ery to work early the next morning; and so well 
did the engineer fulfil his promise that when the 
butler got out of bed he found himself up to his 
knees in water. 
Meikle reaped no financial reward from _his 
invention; his name is scarcely mentioned in 
Scotch biography; yet the statement on the 
monument erected to his memory is literally true: 
“He rendered to the agriculturists of Britain and 
of other nations a more beneficial service than 
any hitherto recorded in the annals of ancient or 
modern science.” 
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Rashness Unpunished. 


Lejeune, the brilliant aide-de-camp of the Mar- 
shals Berthier, Davout and Oudinot, gives a very 
interesting account of his first achievement on 
the field of battle. The French army was cross- 
ing the Alps and found itself compelled to attack, 
at a great disadvantage, a town which the Aus- 
trians were defending. 


Young Lejeune, who was anxious to participate 

in the engagement, was greatly disappointed when 
he was ordered to remain at his post in the rear. 
When the firing began, his heart beat es 
and as the attack progressed he felt that he cou id 
not remain passive while his fellow-soldiers were 
rforming deeds of valor. 
Believing himself unnoticed, he hurried forward, 
a that the soldier’s first duty is obedience, 
an pe where the fray seemed to be thickest he 
found himself face to face with his commanding 
officer. The general looked at the rash young 
soldier coldly. 

“Since you have quitted your post,” he said, “you 
may take this order and recall that company that 
has got into a bad position.” 

Lejeune heard the order with a strange sensa- 
tion; for this was an errand from which he was 
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not likely to return alive. There was no coonpe. 
however, and touching his cap, he started on his 
perilous mission with a quaking heart. : 

For some distance he crept along behind a pile 
of rocks that protected him from the fire of the 
enemy, but at last this shelter came to an end. 
Before him there remained a hundred steps to be 
taken under the fire of two hundred guns pointed 
straight at him! 

To gO forward was, he believed, certain death. 
To go back would be eternal disgrace. The whole 
army seemed like an amphitheatre around him. 
Should he prove himself a coward or a hero? 

“If I die,” thought he, “it will be only the just 


penalty of i 4 disobedience; if 1 accomplish my | 


mission I shall have proved that I am worthy yet 
to fight in the emperor’s army.” 

So thinking he rushed across the open space 
amid a storm of cannon-ball and musket-shot. 
Not one of the messengers of death touched him, 
and as if by a miracle, he arrived safe and sound 
in the French lines. The delivery of that order 
saved the battalion, and decided the destiny of 
the young officer. 
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October Walk. 


I found a violet 
And plucked a maple-leaf ; 
he year seemed very brief, 
The far-off seasons met. 


That for autumnal grief, 
This for a spring regret, 
A last blue violet, 
A scarlet maple-leaf. 
J. RUSSELL TAYLOR. 
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His Golden Eagle. 


In a certain rural town not far from Bangor, 
Maine, a golden eagle was taught in a trap by a 
young man named Bert Archer. This large bird 
is now a rarity, and yet Mr. Archer is disposed to 
think that luck is against him. 


About the time that Archer caught the bird it 
was reported that goeen eagles’ eggs were in 
demand at twenty dollars apiece. e took his 
prize home, clip) its wings, and put it in a 
vacant horse-stall. He fed it on all sorts of “egg- 
food,” but the obstinate bird refused to lay an egg. 

The young man’s next move was to communi- 
cate with a Bangor oa who, it was reported, 
was paying ten dollars for golden eagles. After 
some correspondence, Bert put his bird into a 
cage, and drove into Bangor. Reaching the 
jewelry store, he entered and said: 

“[’ve brought you that golden eagle we’ve been 
writin’ about.” 

“All right,” responded the jeweller; “let me 


look at it,” and he reached his hand across the | 


show-case. 

“It’s out there in the wagon in a cage,” said 
Archer. “You can see for yourself that it’s a big 
one. 

The jeweller looked mystified for a moment, 
and then laughed. He looked out of the window, 
saw the cage and the eagle, and tanghes again. 

“Why, young man,” he exclaimed, “I’ve no use 
for that kind of a goiden eagle! I wouldn’t pay 
ten cents a hundred for them;” and then, noting 
Archer’s disappointed face, he explained that it 
was the gold eagle, the United States coin, whose 
regular value is ten dollars, that he wanted. 

“Why, man,” he continued, “it was only a way 
of advertising, and I never dreamed that you had 
a bird to sell; nothing in your letter indicated it.” 

Archer was forced to pocket his disappoint- 
ment, instead of the ten dollars he had hoped for, 
and take his bird home aga. 

Within a few days he sold the eagle to a neighbor 
for two dollars, and a week later the captive 
escaped. en, too late, Bert learned that the 
Boston Society of Natural History was looking 
for a specimen, and offered to pay twenty- 
five dollars for a good one. 

“And I might have had that twenty-five dollars 
if I'd been lucky,” he says. 
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He Drew on Him. 


It is not safe to presume too much on a strang- 
er’s knowledge of commercial and legal terms. 
Mr. J. E. Watrous, Deputy United States Marshal 
of southern Kansas, narrates an incident which 
occurred when Kansas was not the cultivated 
commonwealth it has since become. 


Mart Hoover, a resident of one of our rural 
towns, sent a consignment of corn to a commission 
merchant in Kansas City. In due time the mer- 
chant a “Your credit is $27.40. Draw 
on me at sight.” ‘ 

But Hoover was angry: He had expected his 
money, not a telegram. e felt that he had been 
duped, and treasured up the grievance. About 
six weeks afterward the commission man went to 
Hoover’s town, got out cf the omnibus, and started 
to walk down the street. Hoover saw him, and 
instantly drew his revolver and fired. His eye 
was fairly good. The bullet cut away the mer- 
chant’s necktie and unfastened his collar. Then 
Hoover put up his revolver. 

: said he, “but I 


“That’s expensive shootin’,’ 
reckon you’re as sorry as I am.’ 

“What do you mean?” demanded the town 
constable, who came up at the moment. 

“He told me to,” said Hoover, surprised. 

“Told you to?” demanded the white-cheeked 
city man. “I never did anything of the kind.” 

“You did,” said Hoover; and drawing out the 
telegram, he read, “‘Draw on me at sight.’ I 
done it,” he said. 


* 
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A Singular Pet. 


In a “Tour Around Hawaii,” written in 1825, 
there is an amusing description of an odd pet, the 
favorite of two native women. 


When we reached the house of our host, the 
tea of Kapapala, we met a cordial recep- 

on. 

Few of the Hawaiian females are without a pet, 
pam dog. Here we observed a species of 
favorite that we had not seen before. It was a 
curly-tailed hog about a year anda half old, three 
or four feet long, and in tolerable order. He 
belonged to two sisters of our host, and joined 
the social circle around the evening hearth. 

During the cvening he closely followed every 
movement made by his mistresses, and at supper 
forth his nose, and received his portion at 

heir hands. According to custom, they washed 
their hands after the meal, and then passed the 
bowl to the hog. 

At the usual time for retiring to rest, these two 
ladies spread their mats and tapas on the ground 
in one corner, and, as is the usual practice, lay 
down to sleep with their clothes on. The hog 
waited very quietly till they had taken their 
places, when he marched over their tapas and 
stretched himself between them. The =~ tapa 
that covered them all was then drawn up by one 
of them to his ears, after which she reclined her 
head on a pillow by his side. 

I could not forbear smiling broadly at seeing 
the three heads inarow. This disconcerted the 
women a little, and they raised their heads and 
the ay te ae 

The brother said that his sisters had a great 
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attachment for the hog, having fed it since it was 
a few days old, and did not like to have it sleep 
out with the other hogs in the cold; adding that if 
it were put out, it would make such a noise all 
night at the door that no one in the house would 
be able to sleep. 
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Mortifying Reason. 


Deacon Melcher was in his hundredth year, and 
very proud of having lived so long. Indeed, it 
was said in the family that he was exceedingly 
prone to cheat on the subject of age, not only 
| from forgetfulness, but from an innocent desire to 
| make the most of a good thing. Some days, when 
| his head was tired, he was likely to declare him- 
| self a hundred and four; but that was not often. 

Usually, though with some regretfulness, he would 
pin himself down to his meagre century. 


There was one point on which he was exceed- 
ingly sensitive, though he never failed to meet 
the question in open field, with all a soldier’s 
heroism. It was fatally liable to be touched upon 
_— strangers came to see him, and they came 
often. 

“You’ve got all your faculties, too!’’ some one 

of them would exclaim to the patient centenarian. 

“That’s more than anybody could expect at your 
e.” 


“T’ve got a good deal to be thankful for,” the 
deacon would reply, with quiet dignity. 

“Hear most as well as ever?’ 

“Just as well.” 

“Eyes pretty good?” — 

“ve got my second sight, I’m thankful to say.” 

“And you’ve voted for every President since 
your twentieth year!” 

SS ag was a stumbling-block to an innocent 
pride. 

“Every time but one,” the deacon was wont to 
reply. humbly. 

“When was that?” 

“*T was this very year.” 

“You stayed away from the polls in your hun- 
dredth year! Well, I must say! What made you 
do that?” 

The deacon spoke patiently, and yet with the 
oupprosses irritation of one baited too far: 

“T had the whooping-cough, and they wouldn’t 
let me go out!” 
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Modesty in an Advertisement. 


In a small Connecticut town there lives an old 
|/man who has made a local reputation by com- 
pounding certain herbs and simples into medicines 
which his neighbors find useful. 


| When he has “invented a new _receipt’’—to 
| quote his own words—he prints a short account 
of its healing Dy on a slip of paper and tacks 
it up on the door of his little shop. This is his 
only method of advertising. 

Not long ago he paid a visit to a cousin in 
| Boston. It was his first experience in a city, and 

he had much to tell on his return. 

“It beats all,” he said to one of his neighbors, 
| “the way folks advertise their inventions! One 
| and all claim they’ve done better’n anybody else. 
| It seems consid’able cheeky, the way their adver- 

tisements read! But there’s one idea I kind of 
liked; they’ve took a notion to put initials after 
the names o’ their receipts and so on. It sets 
| folks to guessing what the letters stand for, and 
| Sort 0° draws attention to the stuff. I think some 
| 0’ trying that with my next medicine, if I can 
think up anything that seems fitting, as you might 





| 


say.” 

Not long afterward the notice of a new cure for 
rheumatism was tacked on the door. It was 
pe | extolled by its inventor, who seemed 
doubtful of its perfect success. The name of it 
was “Rheumatic Oil,” and after the name appeared 
the letters “S. O. G.” 

When almost everybody in town had bought a 
bottle, and all hands had tried fruitlessly to guess 
the ae of the three initials, the herb-gatherer 
was prevailed upon to unravel the mystery. 

“TI felt some uncertain whether this Rheumatic 
Oil would be _a puffect success,’ he remarked, 
| gravely; “so I put those three letters after the 
name to signify ‘Sort Of Good.’ ” 
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Round the Corner. 


An amusing incident of Dr. Lyman Beecher’s 
student days was told in a sketch of the famous 
clergyman, written by Mr. John Ross Dix over 

| forty years ago. 


One night he was awakened by a sound at his 

window, as if some one were drawing cloth through 

| a broken pane of glass. Springing up, he dimly 

| Saw his clothes disappearing through the broken 
window, a thief having taken a fancy to them. 

Waiting for no ceremonies of toilet, young 
Beecher dashed out after the burglar, who 
dropped the clothes at once, and put himself to 
| his best speed. But Lyman was not to be easily 
| outrun, especially when thus stripped to the race. 
| After turning several corners, the caitiff was 
| seized and marched back by the eager student. 
| He ushered him into his room, compelled him to 
| lie down on the floor by the side of his bed; while 
| he, more comfortably ensconced in the bed, lay 
the night long watching him, the silence being 
broken only by an occasional “Lie still, sir!’’ 

In the morning the culprit was taken before a 
magistrate, who was evidently a lineal descendant 
of Justice Shallow. The magistrate, after hearing 
the particulars, asked Mr. Beecher “whether, in 
ore ng the corners, he lost sight of the man at 
a > 


He replied that the man was out of sight but a 
second, for he was close upon him. 

“Ah, well,” said the magistrate, “if you lost 
, Ky him at ali, you cannot swear to his iden- 


© the man was discharged. Mr. Beecher met 
the fellow several times afterward, but was never 
able to “‘catch his eye.” 
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Not a Moral Lever. 


There was an old lady in the city of Glasgow 
| who greatly admired Doctor Chalmers, says an 
exchange, and she never willingly missed one of 
| his sermons. No doubt they did her good, but 
|; now and then they were somewhat “over her 
| head,” as the common expression is. 

| One day she went home from church in great 
perplexity. Doctor Chalmers had dwelt much on 
a “moral lever,” with which he wished to uplift 
| human nature. 

What a “moral lever’ was the little old woman 
| could not divine. A friend took the poker and 
| it on the bars of the grate, trying to 
| illu 


strate the idea and make the imagery palpable. 

The old woman was not helped. She thought 

| of the indignity done to the pulpit, the subject. 

| the doctor and herself by so gross a materialization 

| of the “moral lever,” and bursting with indigna- 

tion, she asked: 

“Do you mean to tell me that Doctor Chalmers 

would preach for an hour about a poker?” 
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A Wind Song. 


What does the North Wind say 
When he swings in the pine-tree to and fro? 
Oh, he sighs all day, 
“Little flowers there below, 
Cuddle down in your beds, 
And cover your heads, 
For I’m bringing the snow, 
The cold, cold snow ; 
Oh, ho!” 


What does the North Wind say 


Oh, he sings all day, 
“Little folks there below, 
Little Nell, little Ted, 
Hurry out with your sled, 
For I’m bringing the snow, 
The merry, merry snow; 
Oh, ho!” 
HELEN T. ELror. 








Leo’s Appreciative Audience. 


Leo tiptoed down the back 
stairs with a book in his hand. 
At the foot he stopped to listen ; 
but hearing nobody moving 
about in the kitchen he darted 
past the door, and took his way 
around the barn. He did not 
want any one to know of his 
whereabouts just then. Ever 
since the previous Friday he 
had felt himself to be in dis- 
grace, for although he was sure 
of the sympathy of his mother 
and his sisters, he knew that 
his father looked upon him 
with some disfavor ; and as for 
his teacher and schoolmates 
and the townspeople—oh, Leo 
was certain that he was the 
laughing-stock of them all! 

There had been a school 
exhibition the week be- 
fore, and Leo, who stood 
at the head of his class, 
had been assigned a 
prominent place on the 
programme. He had a 
ready memory, and . 
although he was rather a 
shy boy and had never 
spoken in public, it had 
not oceurred to himself or 
to his friends that he could fail. 

The exhibition had been in 
the church, and when Leo had 
found himself before the large 
audience he had been so over- 
powered by a sudden terror 
that he had been able to recol- 
lect only the opening words of 
his piece. Promptings had 
availed nothing—his mind seemed 
empty. He had stood there, silent and 
awkward, till, having been able to bear it no 
longer, he had dashed down from the platform 
and out of the church before any one could stay 
him. Once at home, when he had stopped to 
think, he had been so mortified that he had felt 
as if he could never look anybody in the face 
again. 

Of course, things did not now seem quite so 
dreadful to him as they had seemed on that first 
night; but he still felt keenly the dishonor of 
his failure. This morning his stealthy passage 
down the back stairs and around the barn was 
because of his determination to learn to declaim 
at whatever cost. If he could not speak in 
public, what would become of him when he went 
to college? that was what his father had said, 
and Leo had pondered it ever since, for college 
was only five years away. 

“T will do it! I will!’ he had said to himself. 
“T will go out back of the barn where no one 
can hear me, and I will declaim there till I am 
not frightened at the sound of my own voice.” 

The sheep-pasture was back of the barn, and 
as Leo opened the gate he discovered the entire 
flock but a short distance away. The sheep 





had come to feed them. 

For a minute Leo was in perplexity. ‘“Here’s 
a pretty go!”’ he said. ‘“‘Why couldn’t they have 
stayed where they belong!’’ Then as the sheep 
crowded close around, an idea struck him. 
“Jolly!” he exclaimed, and the next instant 
he was standing beside the haystack, bowing 
and smiling to his woolly audience, while his 
voice rang out in “Sheridan’s Ride :”’ 


“Up from the south —” 


He raised his hand for a gesture, and one old 
sheep, probably anticipating a bunch of hay, 
gave a loud “Baa-a-a!”’ Leo started, and for a 
moment was so disconcerted that he forgot the 
words. Then he laughed, and tried to go on. 
But his voice sounded strangely loud, and his 
impulse was to hush it. 

“What am [ afraid of!’ he said, impatiently. 
“There’s nobody within hearing; and flinging 








When he whistles and roars down the chimney so? 


iILDRENS 
a 


hustled toward him, evidently supposing that he | 


| 





AGE 





aside what seemed to him like cowardice, he 


dashed along, trying to imagine himself in 


| church, talking to people instead of to sheep. 

His audience aided him in this particular, for 
| every eye was upon him, and apparently his 
| words were followed with perfect understanding. 
| Every few minutes he would be greeted by a 
| prolonged “Baa-a-a!’’ 


and when he lifted his 
arm dramatically at “Hurrah! hurrah! for 
Sheridan !”’ the applause was more universal. 
Leo stopped and laughed ; he couldn’t help it. 
He wondered what his schoolmates would say if 
they could see him. He declaimed here for an 
hour or more, and then fed the sheep, feeling 
that they deserved an extra meal. He was sure 
that he had made a great gain, and he resolved 


| to practise before this queer audience whenever 


PLAYING WITH GRANDPA. 


he could. This he was able to do, and when the 
next school exhibition was planned Leo expressed 
his willingness to try again, to the surprise and 
trepidation of his family. But when the hour 
came what was their amazement and delight to 
behold, not a seared, awkward boy, but one who 
carried himself with as much calm assurance as 
if he had spent his life on the platform! 

Leo scored a great suecess that night, and 
when his friends begged to know what had 
wrought such a change, he told them of his 
appreciative audience back of the barn. 


Emma C. Down. 


<-o- 


The Story of Wee-wee. 
Dottie had left her own little bed and been 
snugly tucked in beside grandma in her bed. 
Soon a plump little foot pushed the bedclothes 
away and rose right up in grandma’s face, and a 


| little voice said, ‘Now, please tell me all about 


| 





| Wee-wee.” 


So grandma took the pink foot in her hand 
and began the story. 
“The pig family were a long way from home, 


and little Wee-wee was very tired, so he said to | 


the papa pig, ‘Please carry me home.’ ”’ 

Here grandma took Dottie’s great toe between 
her thumb and finger, saying, “But papa pig 
said, ‘No, Wee-wee, I can’t do it, for I have 
this great basket of roast beef to carry.’ 

“Then Wee-wee turned to the mamma pig and 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| bone in my back and can’t possibly carry you. 


| bed without a kiss ; 


said, ‘Mamma, please carry me in your arms.’ 
But the mamma pig said, ‘O Wee-wee, I havea 


,” 


Nats to (rack. 


Here Dottie drew a long sigh, for she knew Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
how to pity any one whose mamma had a bone 1 
in her back, for that had often kept her from | : 
having lovely rides up- and down-stairs with her 
own dear mamma. 


“So Wee-wee went to big brother pig, saying, | 


PUZZLE. 


|} A mass of will 
make — 
| Which if you’ behead, 


you on to —— ; 


wave-worn pebbles certainly 


a broken thread will help 


‘Pp - 2 lL y i . or _ 4 
I lease, brother, take Wee-wee in your arms just Replace the head and then curtail, ’tis sober, 
a little way.’ solemn, — 

“Now brother pig looked so big and strong er~ ad to find with a wande ring mind its owner 


oft wi 
Behead, salute with the word for 
by the Latin race ; 
Behead, curtail, and the 
the remaining place. 


2. 
ANAGRAMS. 





that is used 


you would think he surely would carry the little — 
one, but he said, very firmly, ‘Of course not, 
Wee-wee. My arm aches now from carrying 
this great pail of milk.’ 

“At this little Wee-wee’s face fell, and he| 
curled up closer than ever to sister pig and said, 
‘Dearest, won’t you please carry Wee-wee in 
your arms just a little way ?’ | 


edge of a veil will fill 


Why are you altering that ——? Because 
Geometry gives ne a new rule —— to it 
Would a carrier be an acceptable pet ‘for John? 


my 





“‘Why, Baby Wee-wee, don’t you see that | think so; he has now a pigeon, —- two 
, - os > é ~~ ., | dogs and a canary. 
sister must carry the umbrella, and that is| [ id you plant barley at your farm? Yes, but the 


bad weather has caused a — of all my hopes. 


enough for any one to do.’ 
Did you admire those apanese 





“At this tears came in Wee-wee’s eyes, and | storee” Yes; they were handsome enough to use 
before Queen Victoria or any of the poten 
tates of Europe. 


What animals are natives of Africa beside 
the alligator and crocodile? Why, surely 
your taste of has affected your 
memory, if you have forgotten elephants, 
lions and tigers. 

Do you use kerosene in po 
! No, indeed, I am for such 
translation as that would give. 

What did the cook put into that saucepan? 
If you —— —— long enough I will tell you. 
There were many different ingredients. 

Isn’t the parlor a strange place in which 
to keep a flatiron? Yes; it is as much out 
of place as a rosary would be 





a fire? 
sudden 











3. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Extent of surface, side to side, 

A country of the hoary East, 

A sparkling gem, its owner's pride, 

A wild pursuit of man or beast, 

And the house where weary travelers feast. 
The primals and the finals spell 

The bloom that rings the floral knell. 


4. 
WHAT? 
Give author and poem. 
“Raesd nan worb swodaemd nasdo owde 
kand nasd niwg nilia wfo, 
Raey eh tfot seddas ehte mocer asy ady 
lohenal emeht.” 


5. 
SOME MISSIONARIES AND THEIR MISSIONS. 


My mission set the bondmau free ; 
My mission lets you in to see 
Mine is your many sins to do; 
My mission is to do them, too; 
Mine wipes them out, oh, hap} 
And makes them like a thing Py 
My mission is a humble one; 
Mine lets you go when all is done; 
Mine is to run the gas away; 

Mine sends the child in joy to play. 


thought! 
naught. 


6. 
CHARADES. 


I 
My first the busy housewives do, 
When mercury’s high and fruit is low— 
To fill my toothsome third for you 
When winter winds begin to blow. 
My second an exclamation is 
yr it is often used as such. 
The queerest thing about it’s this: 
It does mean nothing, yet may mean much. 
My third is very good to eat, 
hough Englishme n do jeer and taunt; 
oor we eat these instead of meat, 
nd so are sallow, lean and gaunt. 
My whole will shield you from the sun 
tn porch, lawn, carriage, boat or mall; 
Or save your being rained upon 
At dinner, wedding, tea or ball. 
if. 
y first we should not often mention ; 
y second is an army’s part, 
But oftenest attracts attention 
As a great, rumbling four-wheeled cart. 
My third is dull, as all men know, 
And any farmer’s boy can vo | 
He found the hours move wondrous slow 
When he passed with it the day. 
But though prosaic these, my whole, 
Of matehless skill, of mighty arm, 
Of courage high, of noble soul, 
Shall live till romance lose its charm. 


11. 
*Twas in my two first Sally lived, 
Though not unknown to fame ; 
And two the understanding clothed 
Of Pickwick—bless his name! 
My whole oft shows an opening wide 
Where Oclawaha rolls its tide. 

IV. 
Whene’er my last a man o’ertakes, 
And death himself has beckoned, 
If he to life doth fondly cling, 
He’ll think death is my second. 
Then on the doctor he will call 
To beg him aid to lend, 
Then take my first, should he advise, 
For fear my whole will end. 


M 


wee! wee!’ all 
the way home. Now he had been taught better 
manners, so of course he had to be punished for 
his naughty ways.” 

“What did they do to him, grandma?” said 
Dottie. 

“Oh, papa pig said he couldn’t have any roast | 
beef or nice sweet milk; so mamma pig gave him 
a cup of water and a slice of bread, and put him 
to bed before supper.” 

“Did she kiss him good-night ?”’ 

“Oh yes! Mamma pig wouldn’t let him go to 
but she told him how sorry 
she was that he had been naughty, and little 
Wee-wee promised not to do so any more.”’ 

“Now tell the other one,” said Dottie, as she 
tucked her right foot under the blanket, and the 
little left foot flew up in grandma’s face. 


beginning to ery, he said, ‘Wee! 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. The Rosetta Stone; Bunker Hill Monument; 
the Statue of Memnon; Roland; Lafayette, Wash- 
ington; Demosthenes; Kohinoor, Queen Victoria; 
the Colossus of Rhodes; Zenobia, Aurelian; Aris- 
tides the Just; Che Hwang-te; Marat, Charlotte 
Corday; Bonnivard, the Prisoner of Chillon; 
Cleopatra, Mark Antony. 


“ . : , 2.1. Tell, teller. 2. Point, pointer. 3. Cent, 

So grandma told it all over again. When she} centre. 4. Have, Havre. 5. Knee, near. ‘ Bee, 
P , : ». | seer. 7. He, hear. 8 Meet, metre. 9 ight, 
got to the end of the story, Dottie began to say: nitre. 10. Sum, summer. 11. Post, poster. 12. Rub, 

‘Please tell it again —’’ but mamma called: rubber. 13. Check, checker. 

“Dottie, come and be dressed for breakfast.” 3. “The Ladder of St. Augustine.” 


“All common things, each day’s events, 
That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend.’ 


So the little girl ran off to mamma, saying: 
“Never mind, grandma, I'll let you tell me 
about it to-morrow.” 


EMMA MARTIN HILLs. 4. Horse, shore. Rose,sore. Race,care. Read, 
dare. Fire, rife. File, life. Clam, calm. Lamb, 
balm. Peach, cheap. Pare, reap. Café, face. 

seal iin eens Cape, pace. Was, saw. Ward, draw. Mood, 

doom. Moor, room. Leaped, pealed. Leered, 

. reeled. Earth, heart. Parted, depart. Dora, 

AFTER Jimmy had attended school a few days | road. adebe. abode. Quiet, quite. Time, mite. 
he begged to stay at home. “Because,” said he, | Felt, left. Fret, a SOR, SO SERS, See. 
“teacher says we mustn’t talk and I’m so tired) 5’, Quick, silver—quicksilver. 2. More, fee, 





of whispering!” us—Morpheus. 














THE STATE ELEcTIONS.—There were elec- 
tions in fourteen states on November second, but 
in only four were governors chosen. These 
were Ohio, Iowa, Massachusetts and Virginia. 
In the first three the Republican candidates were 
elected by pluralities considerably smaller than | 
those of last year. In Virginia the Democrats 
had a large majority. In New York the Demo- | 
cratic candidate for chief judge of the Court of | 
Appeals, who headed the ticket, was elected. | 
The Democrats carried Kentucky and Nebraska, 
and the Republicans New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and South Dakota. 

THE New York ELection.—The election 
of mayor and other municipal officers in the city 
of New York, November 3d, closed one of the 
most exciting contests in the history of American 
politics. There were eight candidates for mayor, 
of whom only four were 
seriously considered. The 
Democrats nominated Robert 
A. Van Wyck ; the Citizens’ 
Union, an organization 
formed to promote  non- 
partisanship in city affairs, 
nominated Seth Low, and 
the nomination was endorsed 
by the National Democrats ; 
the Republican candidate was 
Benjamin F. Tracy; and 
the party calling itself the 
Democracy of Thomas Jef- 
ferson nominated Henry George, and upon his 
death substituted his son, bearing the same 
name. At the election the votes of the candidates 
were in the order named: Van Wyck receiving, | 
in round numbers, 235,000 ; Low, 150,000; Tracy, 
102,000 ; and George, 20,000. 

DeatH oF HenRY GEORGE. —A painful | 
incident of the closing days of the municipal | 
contest in New York was the sudden death from | 
apoplexy of Henry George, the candidate for 
mayor of the Jefferson Democracy. He had 
been speaking from three to five times daily for 
several weeks, and addressed three meetings the 
night before his death. Mr. George was fifty- 
eight years old, and was widely known as a 
writer and speaker on social and economic 
questions. His work, ‘Progress and Poverty,” 
had a large circulation; and his energetic advo- 
cacy of the doctrine of the “‘single tax,’”’ of which 
he was the originator, gained for it many 
supporters. ‘The principle underlying this doc- 
trine is that the value of land belongs to the 
entire community, and that public revenues 
should be raised by a single tax upon it, irrespec- | 
tive of improvements. 


SPAIN’s REPLY TO THE UNITED STATES. 
Spain has replied to the recent representations 
of the United States regarding Cuba, made by 
Minister Woodford at Madrid. The full text of 
the reply has not been made pants at the time 
of writing; but from the 
published abstracts it appears 
that Spain courteously de- 
clines the offer of mediation 
made by our government, 
and gives an outline of the 
reforms which she proposes 
to introduce into the admin- 
istration of Cuba. She de- 
elares her inability to fix a 
date for the ending of the 
insurrection which, however, she professes to 
believe is near at hand; and she asks the 
attention of our government to the filibustering 
operations through which the insurgents are 
enabled to continue their activity. 

SELF-RULE FoR CuBA.— The scheme of | 
autonomy proposed for Cuba by the new Liberal | 
ministry goes farther than previous projects of 
the kind. If it were carried out, Cuba would 
have its own legislature, chosen directly by the 
people; and this legislature would have control 

ver taxation, the tariff, public instruction and 
all matters of internal administration. There 
would be a ministry, appointed by the governor- 
general, from this legislature, and responsible to 
it. ‘The governor-general, appointed by Spain, 
would have a veto upon legislation. 








ROBERT A. VAN WYCK. 











MINISTER WOODFORD. 





SALE OF THE UNION Paciric Roap.— 
Under foreclosure proceedings, the United States 
government sold by auction at Omaha, November 
ist, its claim upon the property of the Union 
Pacific Railroad. The obligation was incurred 
when the government issued bonds to aid in the 
building of the road, and the company agreed to 
set aside a certain portion of its earnings annually 
to pay the bonds as they fell due. ‘The road has | 
been for a long time in default, and as Congress 
could not agree upon any plan of settlement, the | 
sale was ordered. The reorganization committee | 
of the Union Pacific road bought the govern- | 
ment’s claim, which was in the form of a second 
mortgage, for about $58,000,000, which covers 
the whole amount of bonds, principal and 
interest, issued by the government on account 
of this road. 


| blood.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Superior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme 
Simon, marvellous for softening, whitening and per- 
tuming the complexion. Park, Tilford & Co., N.Y. (Adv. 


How to Feed, Breed and Cure the | 
dog when sick. The World’s most | 
| beutitel dogs. All breeds described. 
} 28 full-page illus. The best dog Band. | 








go STAMPS, Album and List FREE!!! Agts.wtd. 50%, 
». A. STEGMANN, 5941 Cote Brilant Ave.. St. Louis, Mo. 


ATENT PROCURED or no charge. Correspondence 
Pansat G.T. Hackley, . Patent Att’y,Cazen N.Y. 


FREE _—-> 
Christmas Cards. 


Your supply of CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 

can be obtained ey, and cheaply by 
ordering from the Youth’s Companion Pre- 
mium List. Do not delay. Order early and 
you will not be disappointed. If you pur- 
chase through the Premium List—not order 
as a premium — goods to amount of $2.50, 

we will include free a package of beau- 
tiful Christmas Cards which retail at 50c. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN | 
can easily 

acquire 

A Thorough and 
Practical Business 
Education at their 
own homes by our 
system. That it 
is the most inex- 
pensive and con- 
venient ids. of 
° 














yee in all parts of the United States. Sell gladly 
stify. Distance is no barrier, as the work is accom- 


aad (AL LESS through correspondence 


ON costs only 10 cents aah shows you 
a | ot" the system we employ. Interesting 
Catalogue free to all who write. Address, 


BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE, 
No. B-1 College Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


COMMON, PLAIN FOOD. 


Natural grains, meat and fruit will make good | 
blood if the digestive machinery of the body is 
not interfered with. 

The blood when first made goes into the ar- 
teries and is of a bright red color. After it has 
been used some in supplying the body, it is 
earried into the veins and is there a dark red or 
purple color. Blood contains the elements to 
nourish and build up the body, such as iron, soda, 
lime, albumen, etc., etc. 

When the powers of the stomach and the 





| bowels are reduced by lack of vitality or by 


putting coffee and tea into the stomach, the 
processes which nature goes through with to 
change the food into rich, red blood are seriously 
interfered with. 

If a man could see what a “wet blanket” he 
| puts over his hard-working friend, the stomach, 
by putting in coffee, whiskey or tobacco, when 
it was honestly toiling away to do its work well, 
he would never repeat the outrage and injustice. 
It is like striking your friend a vicious blow 
when he is delving away for you with might and 
main. Don’t do it. One feels more respect for 
himself when he acts the man and permits no 
form of abuse to strangle and spoil the beautiful 
work being done for him in the human body. No 
sort of fun on earth is equal to the fun of being 
thoroughly well. 

If one wants a pungent, piquant, hot drink for 
breakfast, lunch or dinner, it can be had in 
Postum, the health coffee. It is made wholly of 
grains by the Postum Cereal Co., Lim., of Battle 
Creek, Mich. It can be truly said, “ It makes red 
It brews the deep seal-brown color of 


Mocha; it creams to the rich golden-brown of 


| Java, and has an aroma and taste, when boiled 


full fifteen minutes, that makes a man thankful 
that some one has at last made a combination of 
the grains that give such a delicious hot drink 
that one can readily leave off the coffee which has 
been hurting more than one likes to think of. 

Medicines are poor crutches. The only safety 
is to use food and drink that the Creator intend 


| Book ever published. By mail post- paid. pe -. 25e. 
cloth 50c. Authors’Publishing Co.,93 Fede: 





To close out our stock we send * — 

0 pieces, full sheet music size, all 
rE competes. all for 20 cents; or 
4 lots 50 cents. Money back if not 


‘MUSIC % 
SALE suited. st songs with music 5 cts. 
LL. Hathway 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


IF YOU HAVE RHEUMATISM 


Write to me and I will send you free a trial package 
| of a simple and harmless remedy which cured me 
and thousands of others, esa cases of over 40 years’ 
standing. Addre: IHN A. S 





8 JC MITH, 
188 Summerfield Chureh *Fanlding: Miiwathe, Wis. 


HEATING STOVES §2.95 


PERL RANGES § 





$4.90 toei8.05, 
19. <oe and tr, 
. Sent to any address to be paid ivr FP 
after rece! ‘ontoee wee full — ah 
send for our FREE Stove Ca 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. Une. }CHICACO, ILL 


A Fashionable Fa 

| Catalogue of over2,000 handsome designs, ini uminated 
colors, of College & Yacht Flags, Coats-of-Arms, Em- 
blems, etc., for ony Fan, Frame and aR Deco- 
ration. 2c. stamp. 8 Holman Co., 72 Duane 8t. 


GOOD PAY : 

















foe men with small cap- 

1, 250-page catalogue 

gf a yryrey 
Ster 


Views, with instructions for giving eRe’ FREE. 
Optician, 49 Nassau St., N 


piagted to every one, 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Op -Y. 


Study ieee ae 
Law 


Ingeducators.t'zperienced 





and competent in 
ors, Seempane eee. 
Three arato- 








OOL 
Building, DETROIT, MICH. 


FOR CHRISTMAS HAND-DYNAMO $2.75. 





Incandescent 

rr » For ~ unk 

pL ete. Weight 7 nz 4 
run two 1-candle power lamps. Can 
ed as a Medical Battery in cure 
< : Rheumation, Neuralgia, Numb- 
etc. A practical machine, nota 
toy, "Rings Bele on Lege “Cire — 


handle it. 








NOVEMBER 18, 1897, 


(@ An admirable Christmas Gift, 2% 


use OUR FLAG 


»* of 
* By a “Daughter of tne American Revolution.” * 
ILLUSTRATED WITH 13 COLORED LirHoGRAPHs. 

Paper, 40c. Cloth, %5c, Embossed Cover, tied Ribbon, 75c. 

Postage p aid by the Publishers, 
TUTTLE, MOREHOUSE & TAYLOR, New Haven, (t. 








EARN A SOLID GOLD PEN. 


Mother of Pearl handle, in plush case (value $2.00), or 
ag choice of 16 other elegant articles, yours for sell- 
ng 18 packages of our Sachet Powder Perfume to 
your acquaintances. 


Every lady wants one. Sells for 
10 cents each. 


Send your name and address 9 we 

en 
and we will forward Premium at 
Oaford Tea Co., 150 Ozford St., Providence, R. | 


iS U | Extra —_— $ 


and Cap, 
Delivered Auth, 3 any Express or Post- 
office in this country. Gplendid wool (: s- 
simeres ; well made; ki! Hned ; patent 
ples or 
f vou want it. 


digo km 
nla BROS., newvork city Wy. 


will send Powder by return mail post-paid. 
sold send us $1.80 
once. 


















Shorthand ; 
Drawing; Machine Design SaunarySaroe 


and I ; 
3! COURSES : & Bridge 


Railroad, 
Municipal, 

Engineering; Surveying and Mapping; “snen 
Metal Pattern Cutting; Plumb’g; Electricity; 








Mining; Metal Prospect’g; English Branches. 
au she GUARANTEED SUCCESS. 


Fees Moderate, Advance or installments. 
Circular Free; State subject you wish to study. 
Schools, Box 832, Scranton, Pa 


A Truss for °2 


A Double One for $3.00. 
A first-class Elastic Truss, durable 
and effective. Holds where others fail 
and is easy where others are not. 
Twenty years’ experience in fitting 
trusses enables me to say that this 
truss is justright. You can fit your- 
self, no trouble. Full peenene Ad- 
dress, stating size and sid 
CHAS. A. RAPELYE, Hartford, Conn. 
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wer Dynamo or Motor,” 
Weak Knees, Weak 
Ankles, Varicose 
Suffer by our seamless heel 
4 4 
Elastic Stockings. 
Sor pricesand self-measuring directions. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Wyman Block, Lynn, Mass. 


IER PUB. CO., Lynn, } es Box A. 
en t with Swollen Joints, 
Veins, when you can 
be so greatlyrelieved 
Made strictly to measure at our own 
factory. Our prices save you 50%, 
Dr.O.Phelps Brown’s Marvellous 
HERBAL OINTMENT 








its 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, MO1! 


COLLINS GIFT ALBUM 

















MOLOG (2 PICTURES. Red Cloth and Board Binding. 


H. L. COLLINS CO., St. Paul, Minn. U.S. A. 


3000 BICYCLES 


guarant’d 

tins to to 920. Moe models (2 
to$20. 2d hand wheels 85 

to $15. Shi; to anyone 

approval without pe no 

el ste 
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introduce them. 


Otter. or. B.GeMendCyele Co., Wabash Ave.,thicngo, lite 





for man, and when this is done the diseases and 
sick spells gradually disappear. 

Common sense is quite uncommon except with 
those who give themselves a shaking now and 
then and look plainly at what they are doing. If 
a@ person knows coffee don’t hurt him, let him 
stick to it till he does, then such people thor- 
oughly appreciate Postum. 
large sales and the steady use of those who once 
try it, is evidence of its taking ways. 

Genuine packages of Postum have thereon red 
seals and the words, “It makes red blood.” 
Many imitations contain ingredients that are 
harmful to the human stomach. 





Copyright 1897 by 
Robert H. Foerderer. 
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VI 


is prepared in the largest leather factory in 
the world by the makers of Vici Kid—the 


Dressing 


most noted leatherin the world. It gives a 
shoe a bright and lasting lustre, makes it soft 
and pliable, keeps it from cracking in wet 
and dry weather. The constant use of Vici 
Dressing means a saving in shoe leather 
which the student of economy can’t over- 
look. Ask the dealer forit. An illustrated 
book, telling how to care for shoes and in- 
crease their wear, mailed free. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa, 





Grocers testify to | 





Regular Price 82 . Atriumph of 
inventive genius, To introduce our 
new and marvelous Sewing Machine, 
we will for a short time only, send 
one to = ee in the U 
receipt a 

rit is ‘made of she 

parts, highly finish- 

ed. Sews perfectly. Easily 





% Watch anaChain = 


Plated Watch, also a 








operated. If not Satisfact. 

ory, money refund: e are 
makers of high grade Sew- SS" __ Sold o 

achines, Shuttles its merits. 

parts and supplies for all machines. References: 

All Express Co’s, Postmaster, ? dg Dearborn Nat. B’k, of | 

Chicago. Foley & Williams Mfg. Co. , 50 Jackson-st., Chieago. | 


BOYS’ OWN TOY MAKER 
Tells how to make all kinds Toys, 
Steam Engines, Photo Cameras, 

Microscopes, Electric 













from aschoone 
also Kites, Balloons Masks, 


‘Wagons, Toy Houses, 


Arrow, Po uns,Slings Stilts 
: t. Fishin Packle, Rabbi bit an 
| amy ((h | Bird Traps, and many others. 
; y mi boy | 

. 200 han 
ail, A@ cents. Also | 


ym: 
Srrorelsion and Ma ie Tricks. | 
Congress 8t., Boston, Mass. 


| So 

| some illustrations. 
catalo; pe Watches, Hing 
| S & CO., 16 











ever made. 


CANNOT BE 
withoutitif you wish 
oe time, laborand 
for 15 ots. stamps or 





silver. This offer is not 
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Address: BENJ. L. HOWES, 
620 Boston, Mass.= 
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Save a Hair Cut. | 


How often your neck become | 
“woolly” and looks ey long be- 
fore your hair needs cutting. With | 


Coates Clippers, 


at home your wife can keep your 
neck trimmed and neat all 
the time. Trim your beard. 
Clip your boy’s hair. 
Buy Coutes’ ‘*Kasy 
Running’’ from your 
dealer or send for ilus- 
trated circular and prices 
* COATES CLIPPER COMPANY, 
Worcester, Mass. 






















FOR ONE DAY’S WORK. %N 


We send this Nickel- 7 
Chain and Charm, to 
Boys and Girls for selling 
i¥doz. packages of Bluine 
at 10c. each. Send your 
full address by return 
mail and we will forward 
the Bluine, post-paid, and 
a large Premium List. 


( 9 
BLUINE COMPANY, Ouse Junc., Mass. 


Champion Stove Clay. 


Save your stove by puttin 
lining or repairing the old one with 

thampion Stove ay. It is 
cheaper, handier anc ‘better 
than the old style brick lin 
It is a mixture of pow- 
dered fire clays and 





in a new 






Plumbago. Mix with 
water and apply like 
Mortar and Cement. 


® Anyone can useit. It 
saves time, labor and 


on Stove 


BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE as > Ae Conn, 


LINE ! AE 


fra Ars andCuffs 
10 Collars or 5 pair Cuffs, 25 Cents. 


Made of fine cloth; not to be washed; when soiled, 
reverse, wear again, then discard. 


Look Well—Feel Well—Wear Well. 


Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn’t them, send 
6 cents for Sample Collar and Cuffs. 


PEOoc deca 


Choice of Six Styles. Mention Name and Size. 


REV ERLE £ OLLAR Cc SOMF ANY. 
7 Franklin & Street, Boston. 


























To other skaters wear the 
Barney & Berry Skates. 
Highest Award World’s Fair. 


Catalogue Free. 
BARNEY & BERRY, Springficld, Mass. 


This Silver Cup a Gift, 


A Christmas Present f the Baby. 


THIS CUP 

















urers of Sil- 
verware in 
pals country: 


as are a 

metal, ana t be ten- 

eo 
ved 






They are 
and enw. en 
by hand. ch 
eup bears the a 
facturer’s stamp. This 
cup we give with an 
ore od of 5 Ibs. of our “ Red Cross” Brand of 
a, at 60 cents a pound. We pay all express 
charges, if cash is sent with order. 
Write to-day for Special CATALOGUE. 
TILDEN TEA CO., Dept. 18, Brockton, Mass. 
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GREATEST OF POWER STATIONS. — The | 
new power-house which is being constructed for | 
the Metropolitan Street Railway Company in | 
New York City will contain, the Scientific | 
American says, “the largest aggregation of | 
motive power ever gathered together in a single 
plant.” Most readers will probably be surprised 
at the statement that this distinction has hitherto 
belonged, not to any of the great manufacturing 
or industrial establishments, but to ocean steam- 
ships, such as the Campania and the Lucania, 
each of which has developed in its engine-room 
33,000 horse-power. The New York power- 
house will, however, more than double this 
record, for its group of eleven engines will have 
an aggregate of 72,600 horse-power. 


REINDEER AT THE GOLD-MINES.— Within 
the past few years reindeer have been introduced 
into Alaska under appropriations from Congress, 
and the number of the animals now there is! 
estimated at about 1,200. They were originally 
introduced mainly for the benefit of the destitute 
natives, but they have proved themselves more | Bissell 
useful to the white inhabitants than was antici- 
pated, and now it is thought that they can be 
employed to great advantage in transporting | - 
freight and supplies to and from the erent | 
on the upper Yukon River. Commissioner 
Harris thinks the reindeer may solve “‘the difficult 
problem of winter transportation and communi- 
cation in northern Alaska.”’ 

A Most Userut ANIMAL.—In his report 
on the reindeer in Alaska, Commissioner Harris 
thus describes the useful qualities of the animal : 
“Providence seems to have adapted the reindeer 
to the peculiar conditions of Arctic life, and 
made him at once the best helper to man in the 
transportation of supplies, the surest source of 
animal food, and the producer of the warmest 
clothing. His horns and hoofs furnish the best 
material for the making of glue, his hair, on 
account of its extreme lightness, is the best for 
use in the construction of life-saving apparatus, 
and he also furnishes the possibilities for large | 
and wealth-producing industries.” | 

| 
a 





ALL QUIET IN THE SuN.—Father Tacchini, 
director of the Royal Observatory at Rome, has 
recently published a résumé of his observations | 
on sun-spots for the first half of the present vear. 
From this it appears that the surface of the sun | 
is becoming more and more quiescent as the | 
minimum of the sun-spot period approaches. “T | 
have observed no eruptions during six months,”’ 
says Father Tacchini; and he adds, after | 
speaking of other indications of lack of activity, | 
“One might therefore almost affirm that the con- 
stitution of sun-spots has undergone a change!” 

CLoupreR THAN Lonpon.—Esquimalt, in | 
British North America, is the only place in the 
British Empire, according to a recent climatolog- 
ical report, that exceeds London in cloudiness. 
Esquimalt is also the dampest place in the 
empire, while Adelaide, in Australia, is the 
driest. Ceylon is the hottest, and Northwest 
Canada the coldest possession that the flag of 
England floats over. 

ConDuUCcTOR.— 


A GIGANTIC LIGHTNING 


In a recent description of the astronomical 
observatory on Mount Etna, attention is called 
to the fact that thunder-storms are very rare 
The observatory 


phenomena there. is more 








than 9,000 feet above sea-level, and near the | 
summit of the volcano, yet it has not been found 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- | 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Adv. 
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Use “ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 



















Dentifrice”’ for the teeth. It has no equal. [Adp. 
2 sossooaszecececeeceeg | 
: “A NEAT A 
: USEFUL PRESENT FRE Ee. 
W Over 
3,000,000 
women through- 
out the 
civilized 
world who 
4 have used the 
? Bissell $22" 
Sweeper 3 
e have testified to its superiority over all others. Y | 
* Bearings and -Proof Axle , our | 
latest improvements, have done more for carpet 


sweepers than ball- bearings have for bicy- 
cles,and add 
nothing to the 
cost. a 


Bigg ee 


7 
ou Masse 
“cyYco" and never ed 
BEARINGS ap 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
Write for Booklet describing “*Cyco”’ Bearings and 
Le ie Axle Tubes, and other late improve- 
ents, and telling you how to secure a neat 
x. ond useful present FREE. 
Caspet, Sweeper Co., 22 Mill St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The Largest Sweeper- Makers in the World.) 
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Something New for the Children. | 











Pe Furniture Pattern.” Pateni applied “for. 


‘ols Furniture 


PATTERNS,”’ 
Printed on Muslin, in beautiful Acciaes, marked where | 
to cut out and sew together. Use pasteboard for the 
backs, and cotton for the filling. A pleasant and ben- 
eficial employment for the Little Ones at Home. 


A Supplement Work to the Industrial Side of the 


KINDERCARTEN 


aon the practicability of the of ideas, viz.: De- 
n, Cutting out, Drawing, Se Form and Color. 

} he result is an indestructible and’ Beautiful Toy. 
For sale at Dry Goods Stores, or sent on receipt of | 


12 Cents in Stamps. 
PALMER MFG. CO., 43 and 45 Werth St., New York. 
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| from these diseases. 


COMPANION. 


WHATF 


Does it Mean? 


‘The Decision of the Medical Profes- 


sion in Favor of 


“HYOMEI.” 


IT MEANS True Method of 


| Curing Diseases of the Air-Passages 
Has Been Found. 
No More Loss of 


IT MEAN Time or Waste of 


Money in the Treatment of Catarrh and 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds and Asthma. 


That at Last the 


The testimony of over thirty-eight hundred regular 
phy sicians | who over their own signature have declared 
**Hyomei”’ to be the most successful remedy oy used 
by them i in the treatment of diseases of the head, throat 
and lungs is the strongest endorsement ever given ‘to any | 
preparation, and the only one of the kind in the history 


| of medicine. 
| Just think of it; 


after having tested every 
known, liquids, sprays, douches and atomizers, and cast 
them aside as worse than useless, these representative 
medical men claim the Australian ])ry Air method of 
treating Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, Bronchitis, Coughs, 
er- and Asthma to be the only one by which all parts 
of the air-passages can be reached and cured. This deci- 
sion means a great deal to the thousands of people suffering 
It means that they need no longer 
waste their time and money on methods which have proved 
| worthless. It means that they need not endanger their 
hearing or lose their senses of smell and taste by forcing 
liquid medicines into the air-passages, with sprays, douches 
| and atomizers, 
| It means many other things favorable to the health and 


— | happiness of the people of this country, but best of all it 
| means freedom from suffering to those who areafflicted with | 


diseases of the air-passages m the head, throat and lungs 


“ HYOMEI” CURES BY INHALATION. 


There is no danger, no risk, Your money is refunded 


if it fails to relieve. 

FREE TO ALL, A 
will be sent /ree to all who write to home office. 

“ Hyomei”’ Inhaler Outfit $1.00. Extra Bottles “ Hy- 
omei,” 50 cents. “‘ Hyomei’’ Balm, a wonderful healer, 
25 cents, Can be obtained of your druggist, or BY 
MAIL. Pamphlets free. 


R. T. BOOTH CO., 23 East 20th St., New York. 


We 
sell 
Paint,all colors, Guaranteed 
at 45 cents and oR 

per gallon. For our handsome color eard,f 
particulars and Lourecsy pega ~after-receive 
od te: cUTr and send to 


CHICAGO, ILIn 














os 





treatment 


sample bottle of “ Hyomei”’ | 
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He ns lay twice as many eggs when 
they’re fed on green bone and Granite 
Crystal Grit. Success surely comes to 
poultrymen who use 


MANN’S 


‘GREEN BONE CUTTERS. 
GRANITE CRYSTAL GRIT. 


Hens can’t scratch food 
out of, nor dirt into, 


Mann's Swinging Feed Tray, 
nor roost on it. Saves its 
| cost in the food it s: Aves 
We sell for cash or on in- 
| stalments. Illustrated 
catalogue free if you name 
this paper. 
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MILFORD, MASS. for Pouttry. J — 
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| style 
made 
with invisible 
cork sole in 
Calf, Patent 
Calf, and En- 
amel. This last 
is straight with 
slightly 
rounded. 
Delivered 
aed address 
for 


“$7.50 


and 25 Cents 
additional 
express 
charges 
L. C. BLISS 
& CO., 


109 Summer St. 
BOSTON. 
Vail Order 
De pt. 
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SPECIAL HISTORY CLus | 
For NOVEMBER 


Sree 


The purpose of the Club has been 
highly commended on all sides. One 
letter, which stands for many others, 
comes from the Hon. WM. T. HARRIS, 
LL. D., United States Commissioner of 
Education. Dr. Harris, after warmly 
praising the Library itself, says: 


**I appreciate highly the 
purpose of the Club, which 
is to stimulate the study of 
history among the people. 
This knowledge is evidently 
the most important kind of 
self-knowledge. 

**T wish the Club all suc- 
cess in extending the dis- 
tribution of such a valuable 
work on this subject.”’ 


-—-: 
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We are gratified to announce that the publishers have consented to supply 





THE ONE SUPERB CHRISTMAS CiFT 


so attractive and s: 
has exhausted our original edition of the 


R CLUB has proved so popular and 
our Club price and convenient terms 
itisfactory that the demand 


Library of 


Universal 
History 


a 








(Large 
Clear 
Type.) 








limited number of Sets 


of the regular high-priced subscription edition, and these will be distributed to those who apply during November. 
The sets “will be allotted in order of application, but in any event the Club will close November 30th 


and the price will be advanced. 


By Special Arrangement with the Club, a few of these sets have been set aside temporarily for THe 


YouTuH’s COMPANION readers, but Applications Should be Sent in at Once in order to participate in 
the distribution at the present very low Club price. 


WHAT THIS The three great epochs, Ancient History, Medieval History and Modern History, naturally claim the prince ipal portion of 

GREAT WORK | med Jeary but pent History also receives the attention fts importance and interest demand. and the record of events is 
ght right down to the present year. > Mistery of Civilization and The P Rilosophy of Hist« ory are more fully treated 

REALLY IS. other work ever published in this country. The Illustrations, from the works of such great artists as Meissonier, 


tha m7 an 


Neuville and Doré, are numerous and brilliant, 
nearly one hundred of them) are more abundant and accurate than in any other work, native or foreign. 
stitute a comprehensive, accurate, instructive and valuable History of the World the Library is simply incomparable. 


marking the turning points of history, and The Historical Maps (there are 


In every one of those vital features which con- 
It is the Largest, Latest, Best. 





" +i ‘ ; : i. a TOPICS OF _ ne Laney esents the only authentic history of ‘ The SEE HOW Alaska is the subject of special treatment, which 
hecessary to protect it with lightning-rods. The | THE DAY. ar n, Massacres “The askan Boundary LATE IT IS includes the history of the gold discoveries in the 
absence of thunder-storms has been accounted | eane. The Tra nxyaal Affair,” “The Cuban sd like and other regions, with a new double-page 


Revolution,” “The Revolt in Crete e,”’ together with the late history 
of every important nation, all illustrated ‘and explained with a large num- 
ber of new portraits, maps and diagrams. 


map in four colors, “from the latest U.S. Government and Canadian 
surveys and reports, showing the different routes to the gold-fields, with 
| photographic reproductions of Alaskan scenes. 


WORDS OF PRAISE FROM THOSE WHO HAVE RECEIVED THE WORK. 


nt E. - “ces Andrews, of Brown Ex- sh rerident Cleveland writes: Pres. w m. F. Warren, of Boston Univ., says: 
be University, sa | This history will fill an important place among *The ‘Library of Universal History’ is one of the 
The educational “value of the fre of Uni- | publications inte nded to give wider familiarity with probably the very best work of tts class 
versal History’ is sure to be very gre Ristorie ral literature.’ 


for on the supposition that the smoke and hot | 
vapor constantly rising from the great crater of 
Etna act as a lightning conductor on a grand 
seale. 


Preside 
PHOTOGRAPHS oF ANIMALS.—Among the | 
scientific applications of photography the value 


of which has recently been pointed out, is the 


| 
best 





. Rev. Francis W. Greene, Phila., Pa., writes: 
Dr. $ . G. A. Brown, Shippensburg, Pa., writes: ’. Lewis, Messtend, Mich., writes: | _ “The binding, paper, type and i/lustrations are 


study of the natural attitudes of birds and other set arrived to-day am more than pleased jo Me history arrived in good condition. 1 am | beautiful. I have never bought anything in my life 
ani Is, through instantaneous pt phs of | pay h by ag pene bein every home and public library | delighted with it. I would not sell it for double the py Bl ag better pleased with, than 1 am with this set 


| cost if 1 could not get another set 
them. It is averred that very erroneous 
impressions are often conveyed, even in scientific 
treatises, through the incorrect and sometimes | 
impossible attitudes in which animals are 
represented. Not only could such errors be 
avoided, but important characteristics of animals 
might be made evident by applying photography 
to the study. The case is analogous to that of 
the galloping of horses, formerly so incorrectly 
represented by artists. 


OU R CLU B controls, for the benefit of its members exclusively, a limited number of sets of the regular subscription edition of this 
——— Libra:y, and is enabled to supply the sets (while they last) in three styles of binding at a saving of over 
ee ober cent. of the regular subscription price, according to the style selected, besides affording easy terms of 
Universal Those who enjoy os historical and biographical articles in the great magazines will thoroughly appreciate the superb y eoee of 
niversal History, and no teacher, student, poor of a historical club or even occasional reader of history should fail to investigate our Club 
offer. The demand for the Library has been $0 gre: he extremely favorable terms offered that the entire first edition has been exhausted, and a 
limited number of sets arranged for, which will be distributed to t x. who apply durine November. It is therefore advisable to write at once 
for full particulars regarding the work and the Club plan and price. he Club will also send you free xn interesting set of specimen pages and 
illustrations, including full-page portraits of Herodotus, Franklin, and 4 McKinley and his Cabinet, smaller portraits of six great statesmen, 
also text- page portraits of Queen Victoria, Paul Kriiger, General Weyler, Nansen the explorer, with eight reproductions of famous historical scenes 
a larg ze folding mee of Cuba, a new double-page map of Alaska photographic scenes on the Yukon River, and a chart of the Klondike River and 
its tr’ foutaries. Address all communications to 


| McCLURE’S MACAZINE HISTORY CLUB, (4! E. 25th Street, New York. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
1.75 @ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in ® Post-oftice Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. - 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Caution ainst ng money to geramgers 
to on, seen Eee Gcnewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








WAKEFULNESS. 


It is not proposed to discuss here those serious 
cases of obstinate insomnia which often tax the 
ingenuity and weary the patience of the most 
skilful specialist, but merely to mention some 
simple measures by means of which ordinary 
wakefulness may be overcome without the use of 
drugs. 

Sleep is produced by a shrinking of the brain- 
cells so that they are no longer in communication 
with each other, and wakefulness consequently 
results when these cells are in a state of excite- 
ment and refuse to draw away from each other. 
This excited condition may result from disease, 
such as fever, or it may come from worry, grief, 
or hard mental work. 

The main thing to do, therefore, in order to 
induce sleep, is to quiet these nerve-cells, and the 
prevention of wakefulness is best secured by 
avoiding mental work in the evening. 

Often, however, a person must work at night. 
In that case, he should stop some time before 
going to bed, and if he must work late, it is better 
to stay up a short time in order to secure an 
interval of rest before trying to sleep. This time 
may be passed in any way that will force, or 
rather entice, the mind away from its previous 
occupation. A brisk walk or a short spin on the 
wheel, exercise with the dumb-bells or Indian 
clubs, a cool bath—things like these will often 
suffice for the desired purpose. Sometimes a little 
snack, such as a bit of cheese and a biscuit, or a 
glass of milk, taken while undressing, will induce 
sleep quickly. 

If the mind is dwelling persistently on one 
subject, do not struggle to force it to let go its 
thoughts, for you will probably thereby make it 
take more tenacious hold. Try to lead it away 
by picturing to yourself some monotonous, con- 
stantly recurring scene, like the water combing 
over the edge of Niagara’s cliff, a swarm of flies 
chasing each other in the sunlight, or a flock of 
sheep jumping one after the other over a log. 

Don’t try to count, unless you would be like the 
man who was advised by his doctor to count until 
he fell asleep, and who did count up to twenty- 
five thousand six hundred and fifty-two, when he 
found it was time to get up. 

Deep and regular breathing is an important 
element in the general calming process so neces- 
sary to induce sleep. 


aa 


TIMEPIECES. 


It is sometimes said that there is no stability in 
fame, but this cannot be a truth of universal 
application, or the name of an inventor who lived 
forty-five centuries ago would not be known 
to-day. Hwang-ti was a native of China who 
invented a water-clock, and his name is yet 
honored as that of a great mechanical genius. 

Far more interesting, however, than the water- 
clock of Hwang-ti was a clock made by a Chinese 
emperor in the fourteenth century. This great 
man, says Mr. Clarke Nuttall in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, constructed three toy temples, and 
placed them on the top of a box of works. In the 
middle temple he put a number of fairies, each of 
whom carried the sign of one of the hours. 

The side temples were dedicated to the sun and 
moon respectively, and were inhabited by minia- 
ture genii, whose dwelling-places were connected 
with the central structure by bridges. Outside 
the middle temple were the images of two gods 
standing before two drums. 

At each turn of the hour the quiet of the temples 
was broken. The gods struck the drums, and at 
the signal a fairy came out with her hour sign, 
and genii from the temples of the sun and moon 
wended their way across the bridges, apparently 
to ascertain the time from the fairies, after which 
they returned to report to their fellows. On the 
whole, this device of Shun-Te, the last of the 
Mongol emperors, must have been a very pretty 
toy. 

From this elaborate construction it is a long 
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| Step backward to the most elemental form of 
water-clock, which Mr. Nuttall finds in the article 

| used by the Malays. It is as simple a device as 
can well be imagined. 

| Ina vessel of water a cocoanut-shell is set afloat. 


| It has a small perforation at a point near the 


water-line, through which perforation the water 
slowly enters until it sinks the shell. As the shell 
goes to the bottom a native calls out the hour, 
rescues the primitive timepiece, and resets it. 
As each operation represents a fairly regular 
period, a rough time measurement is made. 

A step in advance of this is the clock in use 
among the natives of northern India. Here a 
copper bowl takes the place of the cocoanut-shell, 
and when the bowl fills and sinks, the attendant 
strikes vigorously on its metal surface, and thus 
tells the time by the striking of the clock. 


NO EVIDENCE. 


There is always something new in courts of 
justice. If there are no new crimes, there are 
new ways of escaping punishment. One of the 
latest of such novelties finds a record in the San 
Francisco Post. 


A Chinese fisherman was on trial at Sausalito 
on a charge of catching striped bass that weighed 
less than two pounds. The constable who had 
made the arrest testified to catching the Chinese 
with the fish in his possession. 

“Where are the fish?” asked the attorney for 
the defendant. 

“Why, they wouldn’t keep,” answered the 
officer. 

“What did you do with them?” 

“Oh, I disposed of them.” 

“What did you do with them?” 

“Well knew they wouldn’t keep, so I—I— 
disposed of them.” 

“But what did you do with them?” 

“My wife cooked them.” 

“And you ate them?” 

“Yes.” 

“Your Honor, I ask that this case be dismissed.” 

“Charge dismissed and defendant discharged,” 
ruled the justice of the peace, “on the ground 
that the arresting officer ate the evidence.’ 


A SMALL BOY’S PREDICAMENT. 


The Chicago Record reports a pretty lively 
adventure which befell a five-year-old Iowa boy 
last summer. He had gone out to the wheat field 
where his father was driving the harvester, and 
had begged to be taken up on the high seat by his 
father’s side. 


The harvester was one of those wonderful labor- 
saving machines of which farmers use so many in 
these ee It cut the wheat, swept it into 
sheaves, bound them, and tossed them aside. 

For a time all this was very ye to the 
little fellow. Then he grew tired of sitting still, 
and began to squirm, and before the father knew 
what was going on, the boy had tumbled off. 

He screamed as he found himself going; but 
before the horses could be stopped, the mac inery 
had caught him, rolled him up in a bundle of 
wheat, bound him about the legs and the neck 
with twine, and there he lay on the ground. 

He was not hurt. A little skin had been scraped 
from one of his shoulders, and he was, or thought 
he was, almost choked. That was all; but he was 
very much frightened. 


SUFFICIENT REWARD. 


A Denver man, who is interested in the news- 
boys of that lively city, describes in the Times an 
interview which he lately had with one of them. 


He was a typical gamin, so diminutive in stature 
that I had to stoop to interrogate him, which I 
did in this way: 

“Where do you got your papers, my little man?” 

“Oh, I buy ’em of Johnny Green.” 

“And who is Johnny Green?” 

“He’s a newsboy—he buys ’em in the Times 


a 

“What do you pay him for them?” 
“Ficents.” 
“What do you sell them for?” 
“Ficents.” 
“You don’t make anything at that?” 
“No ” 


“Then what do you sell them for?” 
“Oh, just to get to holler.” 


DECIDING A POINT. 


Two men, a German and a Frenchman, had a 
heated argument over the question whether the 
wife of a state governor had any official title or 
not. 


One contended that she should be addressed as 
“Mrs. Governor So-and-So.” The other stoutly 
insisted that she was simply “Mrs. Blank, wife of 
Governor Blank.” 
the matter to the first man they met. He proved 
to be an Irishman. They stated the case to him, 
and asked for his decision. 

“Nayther of yez is right,” he said, after a moment 
of severe cogitation. “The wife av a governor is 
@ governess.” 


NOT THE SAME THING. 


Small collections are often provocative of clerical 
sarcasm, as in the following instance, quoted by 
an exchange: 

“I fear,” said the curate, ‘‘when I explained to 
you in my last charity sermon that philanthropy 
was the love of our species, you must have under- 
cS} me to say ‘specie,’ which may account for 
the smallness of this collection. I hope you will 
te a by your present contributions that you no 

longer labor under the same mistake.” 


THE PRIME QUALITY OF A POLITICIAN. 


A certain party leader who showed great zeal 
was the object of discussion in a recent conver- 
sation. 


purposes,” said one of the group. 
“Oh,” answered one of the politician's admirers, 
a] _ know what he wants, but he wants it 
a 


Ir is said that the Euperer of Germany is weak 
in genealo; He is the grandson of Emperor 





William I., but he thinks he is the great grandson. 


They finally agreed to leave | 


“It is a little hard to get a definite idea of his | 





The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract con- | 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. [Adv. | 
———-~o —— | 
For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
ean be found than “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”” (Adv. 


BRIGGS’ TRANSFERRING PATTERNS. 


A warm iron transfers the design to any material. 
We will send a complete alphabet (six of each letter) 
and our latest catalogue of designs on receipt of 15 
cents. JOSEPH WALKER, Box 3, IRVINGTON, N. J. 


No Thanksgiving Dinner 


| COMPLETE WITHOUT 
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Justty CELEBRATED 


BONBONS 





By mail or express. 
863 Broadway, | 
New York. | 








Seno 1, 2, 3, or 5 Dollars and Candies will be | 
packed and shipped any desired date. 
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How to get a nestful of eggs, now, while 
they fetch a good price, is told in 


‘Farm Poultry,” 
The Best Poultry Paper. 


Edited by men who devote their time 
to raising poultry and eggs for market 
and teach facts, not theories. Worth 
dollars to all who want to make more 
money from poultry. Published twice a 
month. Costs $1.00 a year. 

SPECIAL Subscribe early, remitting 
OFFER! $1.10, and we will send in 
addition to paper the 25c. book,” Prof- 
itable Poultry Farming,” post-paid. 
I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sample copy “Farm Poultry” for 2c. stamp. 











sold for less than $25. 


of his escape from Libby, etc., etc. 


5 Vols. New Novels and Short Stories. 


Including: Anthony H 
yore Kipling ; 
hanet, etc., etc. 


(actual experiences of the writer). 


2 Vols. Portraits and Art Features. 


can you get so much for the money. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 
ANTHONY HOPE. 

IAN MACLAREN. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


’s New Zenda Story ; a tale of a Clouded Tiger, by Rud- 
one rt. Barr , bcta 


humorous stories by Robe 


2 Vols. Reminiscences and Autobiography. 


C. A. Dana’s recollections of great men and events of the war; the most impor- 
tant contribution to war history, for Mr. Dana was behind the scenes all during 
the great conflict; an extensive and notable work. 


2 Vols. Science and the Edge of the Future. 


The latest achievement of Edison; Preece on telegraphing without wires; the 
newest experiment in color photography; under the sea in a submarine boat 


had for one dollar. This matter will be published nowhere else. 


OCTAVE THANET. 
STEPHEN CRANE. 
MARE TWAIN. 
CHARLES A. DANA. 


"SEW BOOKS | 





For $1.20: : 


It may be difficult to realize the exact statement of fact that McCLURE’s MAGAZINE 4 
for the coming year will contain over fifteen splendid volumes of the best ) 
time, the most authoritative and popular articles on new discoveries, inventions and : 


fiction of our @ 


explorations, biographies with new material and portraits of great men, and reminiscen- 
ces, documents and letters that are genuinely new and valuable contributions to the 
hi of our country. This material, when it is published in book form, will not be 
Most of it will not be brought out in this way for several years, 
and cannot now be had anywhere else except in McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


2 Vols. Unpublished History and Biography. 


Such as Miss Tarbell’s Later Life of Lincoin, Col. Lear’s diary of the death of 
Washington, Barr’s article on Mark Twain, a character sketch of John Burroughs, 
Garland’s papers on Grant, etc., ete. 

2 Vols. Personal Adventures and Experiences. 


Including: The adventurous youth of Mayne Reid, Herbert E. Hamblen’s story of 
his life as a railroad man, from brakesman to engineer, a prisoner’s own account 


; Western stories by ve 


Unpublished portraits of- Adams, Calhoun, Jefferson, Lincoln, etc., etc. Child pic- 
tures by Boutet de Monvel. A Christmas picture by F. C. Church, etc., etc. 


In fact, there will be much more matter than we have mentioned. We have 
ut it in this way so that you may realize what a wealth of good reading may be | 


In no other way 


A Few Famous Contributors. 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
HAMLIN GARLAND. 
ROBERT BARR. 

CONAN DOYLE. 





for the coming year. 
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Send $1.00 and you will have delivered at your home every month in pleasant and 
convenient form this great library of literature, that will form the contents of MCCLURE’s 


S. S. McCLURE COMPANY,’ 150 East 25th St., NEW YORK. 
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The peerless liquid dentifrice, is recom- 


mended by the dental profession 


for its antiseptic, cleansing and sooth- 
ing properties. Every intelligent, 


progressive woman uses fragrant, 


delicious, dainty Ru Bifo. Am, 


Popular Price 25 Cts. At Druggists. 
Sample Vial and Beautiful Booklet on 
receipt of 2-cent stamp. 


Address E. W. HOYT & CO., 
Lowell, Mass. 
PROPRIETORS OF HOYT'S 
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The Old Auctioneer. 


Mr. C., his business finished, walked slowly 
through the long auction rooms to the street. It 
seemed as if every object in them had some 
pitiful story to tell. That dim tapestry on the 
wall had belonged to an old family long since 
gone to decay. Yonder desk with its hidden 
drawers had held the secrets of a great banker 
who died penniless. There was the kit of tools 
of some mechanic, starving for want of work. 
Here was a dressing table, marked in the cata- 
logue among the “property of Mr. D. O., 
deceased,” and in one of the drawers were still 
his visiting-cards and invitations to gay dinners, 
eaten after he was dead. 

Mr. C., with a shudder, turned to the gray old | 
Scotch auctioneer beside him, a man noted in the | 
city as the keenest and most honest in his 
business. 

“Your trade,”’ he said, ‘“‘must constantly bring | 
you in contact with the dark side of life, the | 
miseries and losses of people whose goods you | 
sell.” 

“T don’t look so far,” said the old man, 
hastily. “If a bed is brought to me to sell, I sell | 
it. I don’t ask who died in it. If I dragged out 
the histories of all my needy customers, I’d have 
no heart left for my work.’ 

“Sometimes,’’ he added, after a pause, “I’m | 
called to sell the furniture in a house where | 
there’s lately been a death ; and hid in one of the | 
rooms is a woman in black and one or two little 
children. Well, then, I say to my boys, ‘Away 
with you! I’ll conduct this sale.” And I put 
my full strength to the work, and I run up the 
sticks of plenishing in a sort of fury. Noman 
can get as much money out of the public as I 
can when I put my full strength to it. And in 
the evening when I take down the red flag at the 
door, and hand the poor widow a sum that 
brings the blood to her cheeks, I feel as if that 
day had been well spent.’’ 

The men walked on in silence. ‘There’s 
another side to my trade,” said the old man, 
briskly. ‘“‘Yonder is a collection of china to be 
sold to-morrow. ‘There is in it every rarity dear 
to connoisseurs, from a set of Sing-sing to a! 
specimen of veritable capo di monte. The} 
man who owned it stored it out of sight, gloating | 
over it in secret. 

“Another rich man collected rare editions il 
books, but no eye ever looked on their pages, not 
even his own. He only valued them because | 
they were the first published, not because of | 
the thoughts in them. You Americans,” the | 








auctioneer said, with a keen glance, “are fond of | letter-box and the wall, and had been brought to | Goxrpan 


collections of pottery, arms, autographs—what 
not. If the collection is meant to help other | 
men to a better understanding of the arts and | 
sciences, I don’t like to be the one to sell and | 
seatter it. It’s like killing a live thing. But if 
it’s been hoarded away just that the owner might 
boast of it, I sell it with a relish, as I’d like to | 
give a miser’s gold out to the poor that needed | 
ad 

“TI did not suppose,” said the visitor, “that | 
such hints of the wisdom and folly of life were | 
to be found in your trade.” | 

**You’ll find them in all trades if you look for | 
them,” said the old Scotchman. | 


——-__$_@-¢-e——____— 


Traveling in Spain. 

The “Black Hole of Calcutta’ on a railway 
train is what the traveler in Spain has reason 
to expect under certain circumstances. 5S. E. 
Bridgman, writing in Zion’s Herald, relates an 
experience in traveling from Madrid to Cordova | 
which is likely to deter Americans “from running 
the risk of encountering the like. 

We went to the station early, he says, to| 
secure a seat by the window. Only one express | 
a day ran between Madrid and Cordova, and | 
that at night; and knowing the aversion of the 
Spaniard to fresh air, we were aware that if he | 
controlled the ventilation, by morning we should | 
be on the verge of suffocation. To our dismay | 
the only compartment car on the train—the others 
being third-class—was nearly filled with bearded 
men, bonnetless women and erying children. It 
was too late to take the solitary first-class car, 
and every window-seat was occupied. 

A Spanish gentleman who could talk a very 
little English, seeing our dilemma and inability 
to ride backward, spoke to a young Spanish 
maid and asked her if she would not change 
places with me. A rollicking, jovial girl, full of 
life and fun, coming into the car without hat or 
shawl, as if she had just stepped out of the 
parlor, gladly complied. 

Before the train started, fourteen passengers 
were packed into it. Bundles, boxes, valises, 
provision baskets, wine hampers, were piled in, 
and where to place our arms, legs and feet was a 
question. We twisted and curled ourselves into 
most grotesque shapes, wondering how and 
when daylight would find us. 

The train started, and all the men began to | 
smoke. They chaffed the girl by our side, and | 
she gave them, as was evident from their | 
merriment, as good as they sent. At every) 
station travelers tried to get in, till at last we | 





THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


could not tell whether we were struggling 
humanity or moving bundles of baggage. The 
air grew pestiferous, even with the one window 
at our side open. 

Outside it was dark and misty. A saucy, 
black-browed man tried to close the one opening. 
We resisted, and that was the signal for cigars to 
be freshly lighted and for subdued Spanish oaths. 

The long, weary, noisy, black night slowly 
wore away, till in the rain and darkness we 
found ourselves—or tried to find the relies of the 
joyous travelers of the night before—at Cordova. 
We landed in the rain, and clasping hands, 
looked with delight on the retreating prison-hole, 
and sang: 

“My country, ’tis of thee, 


Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee we sing!” 


<o 


After Many Years. 


This is a strange story of a delayed letter. It 
is not a story of a forgetful husband and an 


| overcoat pocket, but of something that must 
| have happened in a post-office. 


written to a New Orleans lady, and the anecdote 
is printed in the Times-Democrat. 

A well-known lady of this city twenty-four 
years ago was made miserable by the fact that 
her son, tired of maternal restraint, had, to use 
modern parlance, “flown the coop.”” He started 
for a_ jaunt into Mississippi in company with 
another lad, now a prominent lawyer of this city, 


| who, too, had suddenly evinced a desire to see | 


the world. 

After a brief cycle of vicissitudes and moderate 
misfortunes the boy concluded that he had had 
enough of touring under difficulties, and securing 
material, sat down in the shade of a hay-rick 
and wrote his anxious mother for money with 
which to come home. 

He dropped the letter in the slot of the 
primeval post-office, and then sat down to wait 
the remittance. It did not come, however, and 
after a few more trials the lad succeeded in 
reaching his boyhood’s shelter and was received 
with open arms. He learned that his letter had 
never been delivered. 

The matter went by, and the escapade passed 
into history. The son grew to manhood and 
married, and as time rolled on became the father 
of a family. 

One day, several months ago, the postman 
brought his mother a letter. It was dingy, but 
| bore no mark of particular age or bad condition, 
and was postmarked but a few days prior to its 
receipt. She opened the envelope, and like a 
message from the dead, read the letter her son 
had written twenty-four years before, when he 
| had been wandering in the wilds of Mississippi. 
The letter had evidently slipped between the 


light and forwarded without explanation or 
apology. 





Thanksgiving Day 


Sm Comes but once a year; you can 
afford to be good to yourself | 
on that occasion and | 
indulge in some dainty 
‘““extras’’ for your 
Thanksgiving dinner. 






If you have been in | 
the habit of buying | 
low-priced jellies for | 
your table just break 
away and buy a tum- 
bler of 
WALES’ S288 

MADE 


Red Currant Jelly 


to serve with your meats and to use in 
your cakes and desserts. You’ll find it 
the most satisfactory jelly you ever used | 
and you won’t say a word about the price. 

If you prefer some other flavor, there’s 
Black Currant, Barberry, Raspberry, | 
| Apple, Grape, Crab-apple, Quince — all | 
| made from the finest of the fruit whose | 
names they bear. 


Sold by 8. S. PIERCE CO., Boston, 
and by all leading grocers. 


GEO. E. WALES, Newton Centre, Mass. 











A Marvel of Beauty, Purity and Efti- 
cacy, everybody DELIGHTED with it. 
It is an ECONOMICAL LUXURY. 
Made by CURTIS DAVIS & CO., Bos- 
ton, makers of the famous Welcome Soap. 











The letter was | 


FREE 4 charming, little booklet en- 
title Delicacies 
for Artistic ‘See is mailed 
free to every purchaser of a package of 
Junket. Ten tablets for ten cents 
makes ten quarts of dainty, delicious, 
healthful, nutritious iusto fe Junket 
makes the most —— ce cream 
that mortal ever tasted. Chr. Hansen's 

Laboratory, Box 1018, Little Falls, N. Y. 


‘LOOK 
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Taught saeenes | 
and offices suppliec 
withoperators bythe | 

ttf WY % ALBANY BUSINESS 
LLEGE, Albuny, N. 


ise nd for catalogue. 




















y i . Tastes Like Cream. 


Cure . B ou nhs . Colds, Bronchitis, 
Debi jJasting Diseases, sth- 
ma, ty uenza, Scrofulous Humors 
relieves Consumption, by building up the 
wasted tissues and feeding the overworked 
nerves in such a manner that after using, Health 
is the natural Result. 


EVERYBODY LIKES IT. 


Physicians prescribe it. All good druggists sell it. 
As for ** WILBOR’S” and take no other. 
B.—Beware of imitations. This article is the 
_ st of its kind in the market. Many try to 
make a remedy “just as good,”’ but none succeed. 
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this Bon Bon pish 


is one of our new 1898 pieces. It is best 
quadruple silver-plate on extra hard 
metal. Beautifully burnished without 
and lined with burnished gold. 


The feet and bail are exquisite in de- | 


| sign and perfect in finish. It will 
outwear any silverware you ever bought. 


Such a dish would ordinarily retail for | 


Our wholesale price is 
To introduce our silverware to} 
ION readers we will for a very 
| limited time send this beautiful dish and 
our new catalogue upon receipt of 


$1.00. 


$2.50 at least. 
| $1.75 


| 


Catalogue alone sent for 6 cents in| 


inno for mailing. 
Remember, we are the people who sell 
Silverware from our own factory direct 
to consumers at wholesale prices and 
guarantee and register every piece 
we sell. 
| Our Registry Plan is something new 
| You should know about it; 
| guard against the loss of your goods by 
theft or otherwise. Fully explained in 
our Catalogue. 
Remit $1.00 by 
order or American Express. 


letter, draft, money- 


|day, as this offer may be withdrawn at 
| any time. 
| 


Portland, Maine. 


it is a se.| 


Send to- | 


STEVENS SILVER CO., | 


Ill. 


| —— 
BOSTON * Institute and Train- 
ing School. STAMMERERS 41 Tre -mont St., Boston. 
ERNST PERABO, Pianist and Teacher of the 
Piano. Pupil of Mose shele 8, Brahms, Wenzel, and Carl 
Reinecke. 130 Bowdoin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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: Cutter’s 


Spool 
Silk, “isis” 


LONGEST— STRONGEST— SMOOTHEST. 


ee spool} for 10c. in stamps, if 
our dealer hasn’t it. 


JOHN C. MEVER & CO., 87 Summer Street, Boston. 
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How long will 
a Box of 







Chocolates 

and Bonbons lasi 
four young ladies ? 
wae 8 By 














They’ re > So Delicious, 


you can’t let them alone while there’s one left 


in the box. 


Name ladhn- 
Eapressly for 


the Fine Trade. § 


WINTHROP M. BAKER, *5Afanss.Ar° 


One pound fancy boxes by mail, prepaid, 
80 and 60 cts. A sample package for 10 cts. 


Ae tlh the tlhe tlhe lhe lhe tlhe tlhe tlhe tlhe tlhe lhe nh Dene Dres D Dr De ede e re en n 


You’ll prize the dainty box when the 
Chocolates are gone. 


On All Chocolates. 


For Sate by 
Leading Dealers. 








‘‘ Pa says 
I can 
have 

Coffee 
now, 
since 

we use 


Old Grist Mill 
| Entire Wheat Coffee.” 


Wheat is the only article of food possessing 
every element necessary to sustain life. In this 
Entire Wheat Coffee we preserve every one of 
these valuable nutritive elements just as nature 
| stored them in the grain —and nature makes no 
mistakes. 

No nervousness, biliousness, dyspepsia; no 
mudd complexions nor muddled brains can come 
| from drinking “Old Grist Mill.” Try it 
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Sold by all leading grocers, 20 cents per pound, Send 10 
cents im slamps jor tr tal pac kage with dainty 
Souvenir Spoon FREE 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 





The 4 Leading Electric Novelties. 


WE UNDERSELL ALL ON EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL. 





Necktie Light. Dollar Motor. 


Agents Wanted. 


Ohio Electric Works, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ELECTRIC NOVELTIES 





ight. #6 Bicycle Li “O $2.50. 


leveland, O 


Catalogues Free. 


#83 Necktie 





lent, 





you and 


A never-failing friend to weary 
Keep a bottle on your desk and when your 


nerves become “* 
ing contact with so many mischievous, turbu 


Lavender Salts. 


teachers. 


ali unstrung” from the rasp- 


inquisitive little natures, a few whiffs 
from your Salts bottle will compose and refresh 
ive you control of yourself and them 
Its helpful influence at such critical times 

’ is the secret of success in many 
| jers and all Railroad News 


a teacher. 


Leading Deal soute or sent 
post- paid’ for 25 cents if not otherwise ob’ ble. 
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SAVE %« YOUR FUEL Waterproof Duck Jackets. 


By ¢ our ( pipe) RADIATOR Just the thing for 
Wah fe See »: : id mei They ee ou 
ONE stove ao a of warm. he otleloth inner say 
cr Sree Sauee ee ee Price. with blanket lining, gio 
prominent men, * with sheepskin lining, $4.00. 
; TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, Ma all Orders : Zecelve prompt 
E4 the first order from each neighborhood ye thet 
& filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures E. ©. CARDURA, 165 Stats Ot, Boston. 
NW an agency. Write at once, 
RocHeEsTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
78 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 


Special Sale 2900008, 


To make room for our new fall stock : 
we offer for a limited time all our present 
stock of second-hand 


Pianos} Organs 


including many of the leading makes at 


Very Low Prices 








Many of the instruments have been 
> only slightly used and are practically as 
m good as new. 


Square Pianos from $25 to $150 
Upright Pianos from $50 to $325 
Grand Pianos fro.a $75 to $350 : 


An early call will secure a great bargain. 


Cbanlr ligt Bp 


New England Representatives for 


Mason & Hamlin 


Kurtzmann, Brown & Simpson and other 
reliable makes. 


Mason & Hamlin Bidg., 146 Boylston St., Boston. 
Call or send for Information. 













Easiest to regulate, require smallest amount 
of personal attention, and ro Vu erfect satis- 
faction. SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 
Descriptive Catalogue Free. 
—— Furnace Co. Fd doeay St., Boston. 
Ne a\s 
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ASK THE MOTHERS ABOUT 


HASTY LUNCH CHOCOLATE |} 


“MADE IN ONE MINUTE.” 
They poses = is ad and that their children thrive on it. 





Pd 


§ Best of all, the ae go aoe 8 Sey want of it, and there , 
§ won’t be any fitle afterward. That is one of the chief [ 
@ virtues of “HAS LUNCH ;” the excess of fat, which is the } 
pee oe mag ag ne of all cocoa and chocolate, has been extracted 


and onl delicious flavor and healthful substance remain. 
HASTY LUN — CH CHOCOLATE possesses the added merit 
Py seta as it comes in powdered form, 


of convenience 

sweetened and 
Pounds, 35 cents; half- “pounds, 18 cents. If your grocer 
will not supply you, send us the amount in stamps, and we 
will mail you a can as a sample, postage prepaid. 


J. H. BARKER & CO., 93 Bedford Ave» Beookiyn-New York. | 
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CALIFORNIA 
|_IMITED 


Santa Fe Route 


Twice a week betwe 


Chicago and Los Angeles 

Pullman palace sleepers; 

— Buffet-Smoker and through 

M k. H. L Dining car managed by Mr 

ake Hens Lay valso allan 

More Eggs and Keep at It, mix daily with between St.Louis and Los 
their food a small quantity of SHERIDAN’ S Angeles in connection with \ 

CONDITION POWDER. = R.R. via Kansas 

ure lad ci U od 1 
m td ism rt By Prvap vs yen Dy Ke “4 ony a Only fr first-class tickets 


brings pullets to early laying. ‘emember, eggs 
sell at lagh prices in Fall and Winter. z 





Tet from Chicago 72 





Sold Drugqgists, Grocers, Feed Dealers or \. " ost 
by pede. Fa 25 § @ package, & for $1. Large hours; from Jt Louis B T 
Sib. one 1.90. Bia canebS.. Rupress pate. hours;and from ost by 
I. S. JOHNSON & COMPANY, and. ise Best e 
23 Custom House Street, BOSTON, MASS. rt opeha, Kansas 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. cae Higginsacn + Gestt Pass. Agta ° 
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Delicious SALADS 


Royal Salad Dressing. 


The Royal is the most complete Mayon- 
naise on the market. It contains the finest 
selected materials so skilfully proportioned 
and blended that it 








\ Never Separates and Never Spoils. 





ey 7) THE HORTON-CATO MFG. CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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Without cost to yourself you can obtain 
your choice of one of these beautiful 
watches by doingalittle easy work amon 
your friends in selling a few pounds o 


BAKERS | 
TEAS. SPICES ETC. 


You can HELP US in still further introducing Baker’s Teas, 
etc., and we can HELP YOU to secure a Watch, Bicycle, Camera 
or any other article you desire. Write to-day for our Catalogue 
and full particulars. These Watches contain, some of them, 
Waltham or Elgin or other celebrated American movements, 
and others imported Swiss movements. They are all‘ of high 
grade and fully warranted as accurate timekeepers. There 
are Watches for Boys and Girls, for Young Ladies and 
Gentigmen, and grown Men and Women. To earn any partic- 
ular watch sell the number of pounds stated under the watch. 

For Other Premiums sell 75 Ibs. for a Boys’ or Girls’ Bicy- 
cle; 100 lbs. for a Youths’ or Maidens’ Bicycle; 200 Ibs. for 
Highest-Grade, Full-Size Bicycle, for Ladies or Gentlemen; 
5 Ibs., ro Ibs. or 30 Ibs. for a Camera according to size; 10 lbs. 
for a Solid Gold Ring; 25 Ibs. for an Autoharp, Guitar, Man- 
dolin, 56-Piece Tea Set or Onyx Banquet Lamp; 90 Ibs. 
for a Sewing Machine; 8 Ibs. for a pair of Barney & Berry 
Nickel-Plated Skates ; 30 Ibs. for a Shot-Gun; 
15 lbs. for a Rifle; 8 lbs. for an Express Cart; 
13 Ibs. for a Toilet Set. 


Liberal Terms s and Express P: id. Send your full 
addre. nae on postal for ata Catalogue wt fal fs 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), 
Springfield, Mass. 













F SELL 12 Ibs. 
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IT’S ON THE OVEN DOOR! 
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= GLENWOOD INDICATOR 


See the little pointer — that is moved 
by the heat. When the oven is right for 
Biscuit it points on the mark “ Biscuit.” 
Not for Biscuit only— it tells when to 
bake everything. The Glenwood Dealer 
in your town will gladly show you many 
wonderful conveniences found only in 
Glenwood Ranges. 


Don’t try to keep house without a 


GLENWOOD 


Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass. 


GLENWOOD | 
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